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HOME EQUIPMENT 

Seven authorities on household equipment give you the 
information you need for teaching . . . and for your own pur- 
chasing in the symposium on p. 137 ff. 


JUSTLY PROUD 
You’ll glow with pride to read in the report on p. 149 ff 
what your professional organization, the AHEA, has done to 
help homemaker-shoppers get what they pay for. RutTH 
O’BRIEN tells how Harriet R. Howe carried out the AHEA’s 
program. Subtitle for the article might well be ‘“‘What 
Every Home Economist Should Know.” Companion piece 
for must reading, ‘Paul M. Williams, Pioneer,” p. 152. 
CAFETERIA MANAGEMENT 
Running a cafeteria for store employees has its own peculiar 
problems, and TERESA LIBERSHAL tells how she handled some 
of them, p. 154 ff. 
STUMPING THE EXPERTS 
Just for curiosity ... fill out the blanks in the statements 
below, then check their accuracy by reference to the pages 
given: 
1. The AHEA began to be interested in consumer problems 
in —— (1908, 1920, 1936). p. 149 
2. There are —— (4, 24, 85) enforceable grades for processed 
fruit and vegetables. p. 152 
3. HDA’s, their assistants, and 4-H club agents now total! 
—— (1,000, 3,000, 5,500). p. 165 
4. Future Homemakers of America (our high school club 
organization) now has members. p. 157 


Plastic shoe soling has proved ——— (durable, unsatisfac- 


tory, short-lived). p. 176 


6. Apples to be used for pies are best frozen - (with no 


sugar, with sugar sirup, with sugar). Frozen pies won’t 
become soggy if they are thawed ——— (in, before they go 
into) the oven. p. 180 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 


Thirty-seventh Annual Meeting, Cleveland, Ohio, June 24-27, 1946 
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FACT, a complete new wardrobe—women's 
dresses, men’s suits, children’s clothes, underwear, 
shirts, hosiery—is needed by the American family. And 
all kinds of home furnishings as well —from curtains 
and draperies to sheets, rugs and blankets. The urgent 
need for civilian textile products—intensified by the 
requirements of returning service men and women— 
presents both a challenge and an opportunity to the 
textile industry. And added to this is the wide-spread 
demand for textiles for industrial uses. 


To meet this challenge requires a program of expan- 
sion throughout the textile industry. Particularly in the 
field of synthetic textiles, which because of their im- 
mense versatility are highly adaptable for development 
and expansion, plans call for greatly increased 
production. 


Celanese Corporation of America—the country’s 
largest producer of cellulose acetate yarn, sold under 
the familiar trade mark “Celanese” —is playing its part 
with a program of expansion in production totalling 
more than $25,000,000 for additional plant equip- 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 
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TEXTILES... PLASTICS... CHEMICALS 
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ment. Some of the projects are now under construction, 
others already in operation. 


At Cumberland, Maryland, the Celanese plant, 
which already employs more than 10,000 people, is 
substantially expanding facilities for producing syn- 
thetic yarns. The new weaving plant at Staunton, 
Virginia, is now in operation and a new knitting mill 
at Bridgewater, Virginia, is under construction. Staple 
fibre production is being expanded at the Narrows, 
Virginia, plant, and spun yarn capacity at the Burling- 
ton, North Carolina, plant. A brand-new yarn plant is 
planned at Rock Hill, South Carolina. 


Celanese is also carrying on a program of expansion 
in the plastics field to meet greatly accelerated demands 
for its plastics materials. This long-range program of 
research and production in three related fields of syn- 
thetics—textiles, plastics and chemicals—will help 
make a lot of things America needs available more 
quickly. Celanese Corporation of America, 180 
Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Copyright 1946, Celanese Corporation of America 
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FREE! Full-Color Recipe 


and Booklet 


Ready now for your use as ref- 
erence material—this collection 
of the latest Pet Milk recipes— 
developed and perfected in our 


experimental kitchens — illustrat- 


ed with full-color food photo- 


Home Economics Department, 


graphs. Booklet contains com- 
plete meal plans and recipes for 
dishes that are extra delicious, 
extra wholesome, and economi- 
cal because they are made with 


evaporated milk. 


FREE 


Use coupon below 
to order your copy 
of this colorful 
booklet. 


PET MILK COMPANY, 1448-c Arcade Building, St. Louis 1, Mo. 
Please send, free of charge, one CeERof “Good Things to Eat” 


I teach (subject)___ 
Title SS 
Street & State__ 

(Fill in cawpplerely. Offer limited to residents of Contindat U. S.) 
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Seems like everybody wants these 
FREE BOOKLETS! 


GOSH! ARE YOU SNOWING 
UNDER! 


3 


“Appetizing Recipes From Canned Foods.” “Coffee Facts for Home Economists.” ‘Takes 


Tested recipes selected as individual dishes or coffee from plantation to cup. Tells how coffee is 
part of complete menu. Pantry shelf index tells bought, ground, packaged. Gives proper care of 
what can be made from canned foods on hand. coffee-making devices. Explains role of vacuum 
Nutritional facts. Common can sizes. The most can in keeping coffee fresh-tasting. Tells proper 
complete recipe book we've ever published. methods of making coffee, coffee drinks, and use 


= 
AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


230 PARK AVENUE - NEW YORK 17,N. Y. } 
NO OTHER CONTAINER PROTECTS LIKE THE CAN 
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ff 
BREARRASTS TAKE A BIG TOLL 
IN A TYPICAL SCHOOL ONE OUT OF > sonata 
FIVE HAD NO BREAKFAST—THREE Eyupents IN FLUSHING NY. 
rn OUT OF FIVE ATE INADEQUATELY*----~~ HIGH SCHOOL. COPY ON REQUEST. 


BREAKFAST PAT 


BREAD & BUTTER 
Y4 TO 3 OF DAILY FOOD REQUIREMENTS NEEDED FOR BREAKFAST 


iy CHOOSE CEREAL FOR FLAVOR, POPULARITY AND VARIETY 
WHOLE-GRAIN OR 

ALL POST'S CEREALS ARE ; HAVE WHOLE-GRAIN VALUES OF 

FOR EXAMPLE 


TOASTIES tw 


A GENEROUS BOWLFUL* OF 
POST'S CORN TOASTIES 
WITH MILK AND SUGAR SUPPLIES THE 
FOLLOWING AMOUNTS AND PERCENTAGES 
OF AN ADULT'S MINIMUM DAILY 
REQUIREMENTS: 
PROTEIN 6.4 GRAMS, 9%" * THIAMINE MILLIGRAMS, 9% 
CALCIUM MILLIGRAMS 18% RIBOFLAVIN 0.28 MILLIGRAMS, 4% 
IRON 0.70 MILLIGRAMS, 7% NIACIN O57 MILLIGRAMS, 38%** 


/ 


* POST'S CORN TOASTIES (/oz.), MILK C4 oz.), SUGAR C/ TEASPOON) 
PROTEIN BASED ON 70 GRAMS; N/ACIN BASED ON/5 MILLIGRAMS. 
CALORIES 199 
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How World War Il 
dramatized the 
importance of the 
protein foods and 


NE of the real ‘‘ wonders of the world” 

is nature’s magic way of turning a de- 
licious dinner (a meal that includes beef- 
steak, mashed potatoes, vegetables, apple 
pie and cheese) into flesh, blood, bone, 
energy. It’s only in the last hundred years 
that man has even begun to understand 


how this miracle is performed . . . how the 
various food elements become living sub- 
stance. 


Let us take, for example, the proteins. 
““Protein,”’ as it was first called, was dis- 
covered by the Dutch chemist, Mulder, in 
1839. It was an amazing thing to find that 
one nitrogenous material was apparently 
the “universal substance of all life.” 

Subsequent research, through the years, 


increased America’s 
resources for 
producing them 


showed that Mulder’s “‘protein” was, in 
fact, a whole group of nitrogenous organic 
compounds, not all of them complete for 
building or repairing living tissue. 

The more the subject was studied, the 
more food scientists were convinced that 
the high-quality, complete proteins were of 
primary importance in the dietary for 
optimal growth and maintenance. 


(In writing to advertisers, please mention the journal—it helps.) 
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But the layman, curiously enough, did not 
grasp the importance of this until over a 
century after Mulder’s first discovery. 
World War II dramatized the protein 
foods. 


‘“‘Wartime Discovery”’ 


As an index to how our knowledge of nutri- 
tion changed, even in the generation be- 
tween the two wars, it may be noted that 
in 1918 flour, fats and sugar were the foods 
in shortest supply on the home front be- 
cause these were being sent in such tre- 
mendous quantities to armies and hungry 
allies. 

But in 1943, ’44 and 45 the protein foods 
had top priority for fighting men and allies. 
Meat and cheese ...two foods supplying 
high-quality, complete protein... were 
rushed by the millions of pounds to the 
armed forces and for lend-lease aid. 

Many homemakers across the country 
were surprised to find cheese on the same 
ration stamps with meat... surprised to 
learn that cheese is a rich source of tissue- 
building, tissue-repairing protein as well 
as such other important milk nutrients as 
food-calcium, phosphorus, Vitamin A, etc. 

In many, many homes where cheese had 
been considered merely a “snack food”’ it is 


(In writing to advertisers, please mention the journal—it helps. 


rightly serving as a basic food in hot dishes 
as well as in sandwiches. 


Rich resources of the future 


At present our Government needs large 
quantities of protein foods to send to 
peoples faced with starvation. For in- 
stance, the indication is that cheddar 
cheese may still be needed by the Govern- 
ment for some time to come. 

But this country has available huge re- 
sources for producing this exceptional pro- 
tein food. For, just as America’s livestock 
farmers and rangers worked during the war 
years to produce more meat, so America’s 
dairymen rallied to produce milk for un- 
precedented cheese production. 

These augmented supplies are national 
riches which, if appreciated and used, can 
make great contributions to the American 
dietary when food production of the world 
is again stabilized. 

All of us who understand the tremendous 
benefits of a well-balanced diet, and the 
vital importance of proteins in that diet, 
can serve by spreading such information 
to America’s homemakers of today and 
homemakers of the future. 


KRAFT FOODS COMPANY 
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Some Home Economist Should Tell Her About the Ry-Krisp Plan 


When adults come to you for 
advice about reducing, you'll 
find it helpful to have on hand 
a supply of Ry-Krisp low-cal- 
orie diets. These diets — 1200 
calories for women, 1800 for 
men— are printed in 4x6” book- 
lets called, “‘Design for Reduc- 
ing.”” This is a brand new ver- 
sion of the Ry-Krisp plan that 
has been popular with profes- 
sional people for years. Booklet 
includes long lists of foods and 
portions to be eaten so reducer 


Available free in quantities. Use coupon below. 


can plan a wide variety of meals 
easily and quickly. Included, 
too, are sample menus and tested 
recipes for low-calorie dishes. 


The Ry-Krisp reducing plan 
was prepared by nationally fa- 
mous food authorities . . . ap- 
proved in actual use by doctors 
throughout the country. The 
diets provide full protective 
nourishment, yet allow gradual 
loss of weight. You can safely 
suggest its use to any normal 
overweight person. 


FREE! New reducing booklet 


ka 


available in quantities 


Ralston Purina Company, Nutrition Department . 
22D Checkerboard Square, St. Louis 2, Mo. 1 
Please send, no cost or obligation,___ copies of “‘ Design for ‘ 
reducing,” C566. 
Name = Title or Position. 
City_ = Zone_____ State 
(Offer limited to residents of Continental U. S.) a 
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What makes babies tick? 


Many a bewildered mother, faced with the 
intricate mechanism of a small, new human 
being, asks herself that question. Plus a 
lot of others! 


It’s the purpose of child health stations, 
in scores of progressive communities, to 
provide the answers. Their guidance ex- 
tends from the cradle to kindergarten— 
covers everything from proper feeding to 
periodic physical examinations. 

This work is without question one of 
modern medicine’s brightest achievements. 
Given frequent and expert care, more well 
babies stay well; more sick babies survive. 
Significantly, mortality figures are now at 
the nation’s lowest mark. 


Significantly, too, child health stations 
got their start as milk stations. Over half 
a century ago, it was seen how closely the 
disease-resistance of the nation’s children 
is linked to the supply of safe milk. 

It was then that a National Dairy com- 


pany pioneered in milk pasteurization. To- 
day, that same regard for public welfare 


continually prompts National Dairy Lab- 
oratories to improve the keeping qualities 
and guard the purity of milk—nature’s 
most nearly perfect food. Through such 
efforts milk now remains fresh and whole- 
some for days instead of hours. 


Dedicated to the wider use and better un- 
derstanding of dairy products as human 
food—as a base for the development of new 
products and materials—as a source of 
health and enduring progress on the farms 
and in the towns and cities of America. 


NATIONAL DAIRY 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 
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‘Come, baby, meet a man with an eagle eye,” 


coaxed Elsie the Borden Cow 


«§ gere’s one of the best friends a cow 

—or a person—ever had. He’s a 
Borden inspector. And, you know, dear, 
Borden inspectors and veterinarians are 
the eagle-eyed gentlemen who help the 
farmers guard the health of cows that 
produce milk for Borden’s. 

“For every drop of milk used in 
EBorden’s products must be as pure as 
the healthiest cows can make it. 

“And, while this pure, fine milk is 
being made into food, Borden’s has an 


its Bordens, its got to be good! 


army of laboratory people who are al- 
ways on the job to guard every step of 
production. 

“Is it any wonder that many doctors 
and nutritionists approve Dryco, and 
Borden’s Evaporated Milk, and Biolac 
for babies? 

“They know, too, that they can de- 
pend on other Borden foods — like 
cheeses, ice cream, Hemo, and fresh 
milk, for instance—to be pure, whole- 
some nourishment.” 


(In writing to advertisers, please mention the journal-—it helps.) 
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Director of Kellogg's 
Home Economics Department 
Battle Creek, Michigan 


O YOU ever look through old cook books and 
wonder how people understood the recipes— 
and if they could be sure of success at each baking? 


My grandmother's receipt book, written in faded 
ink, is a treasured possession, but our so-called 
“family” recipes have been translated into terms 
and measures used today. Butter “the size of an 
egg” is changed to 2 or 3 level tablespoonfuls, de- 
pending on the amount needed for a good result. 
The teacup of flour now reads, “1 cup flour, sifted,” 
and the cup used is a standard measuring cup. 


KELLOGG RECIPES ARE MODERN 


My first project for the Kellogg Company was to 
modernize the recipe for All-Bran muffins. Yes, at 
that time, it was in the old tradition! It’s lucky I 
like muffins. Hundreds of batches have been made 
in the Kellogg kitchen with all brands of flour 
and baking powder, with the many different types 
of shortening, and with sugar and syrup (short and 
long sweetening as these are called in the South). 


A standardized recipe for All-Bran muffins was 
printed on the carton in 1925. Changes have been 


1 MOLASSES ALL-BRAN MUFFINS 

2 cups Kellogg’s l egg 

i _ All-Bran 1 cup sifted flour 

{ +2 cup molasses 1 teaspoon soda 

i 11% cups milk 14 teaspoon salt 

| Add ALL-BRAN to molasses and milk; let 
| soak for 15 minutes. Beat egg; add to first 
| mixture. Sift flour, soda, and salt to- 
| gether; combine with ALL-BRAN mixture. 
! Fill greased muffin pans two-thirds full. 
Bake in moderately hot oven (400°F) 
i about 20 minutes. Makes 15 muffins. 


Send for our other sugar saving recipes. 


(In writing to advertisers, please mention the journal—it helps.) 


RECEIPTS AND RECIPES 


made, when necessary, to take care of a temporary 
situation. We also develop special recipes. 


USE RECIPE BELOW IN COOKING CLASSES 


This recipe was developed to meet the sugar and 
fat shortage. It gives a light, tender muffin, yet it 
requires neither sugar nor shortening. This makes 
it an excellent recipe for classroom use. Another 
reason for teaching this recipe is the popularity of 
All-Bran muffins. Our surveys show almost one- 
third of all American housewives bake them. 


NUTRITION NOTE 


As you may know, Kellogg’s All-Bran is made 
from the vital outer layers of finest wheat and it 
contains a concentration of the protective elements 
found in the whole grain. This makes All-Bran 
muffins especially rich in iron. 


Mary |. Barber, virector 


HOME ECONOMICS DEPARTMENT 


KELLOGG’S CORN FLAKES - RICE KRISPIES - PEP 
ALL-BRAN + RAISIN BRAN FLAKES + 40°% BRAN 
FLAKES - SHREDDED WHEAT AND KRUMBLES 
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WS 


Ordinary recipes and menus have no place 
in this interesting March-April issue of the 


Sealtest Food Adviser. All are original . . . 

some even daring . . . every one helpful. 
TO LENTEN MEALS For example—a featured recipe is prune pie 
with a topping of cottage cheese . . . a novel 
: : dessert as appealing to the eye as to the taste. 
The Sealtest Food Adviser for Spring also Besides : rss of intriguing menu sug- 
includes some daring Easter and St. Patrick’s Day gestions for Lent, Easter and St. Patrick's 
Day, this Spring Issue of the Sealtest Food 
Adviser contains some practical and helpful 

information for the housewife. 

There's an interesting page, for example. 
that illustrates a step-by-step method of 
teaching youngsters how to make a simple 
recipe like chocolate pudding. 

There is also a sound, authoritative article 
by Dr. Dahle, of the Pennsylvania State 
University, on the many values of milk and 
dairy products for both adults and youngsters. 


menu suggestions. 


ASK FOR YOUR FREE COPY 


Every Teacher and Housewife will want a FREE copy of 
this current issue of the Sealtest Food Adviser. Just write 
te Mary Preston, Sealtest Laboratory Kitchen, 230 Park 
Avenue, New York City 17, N. Y. 


Sealrest, Inc.,and Associated Companies 
are divisions of National Dairy Products Corporation 


Join the fun in THE SEALTEST VILLAGE STORE, STARRING JACK HALEY, THURSDAYS, 9:30 P. M., NBC NETWORK 
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INTO THE BOX PUT 
THESE “MUST” ARTICLES: 


School Supplies 
Needles (including a 
heavy darning needle) 
Spools of thread 

and thimble 


USE YOUR CHOICE OF THE FOLLOWING 
ARTICLES AS “FILLERS” 

Shoe laces « Comb «+ Safety Pins 

Bobby Pins « Hair Pins « Hair Rib- 

bon (for girls) « Necktie (for boys) 

Nail file « Handkerchief « Scissors 

Pen Knife Small game Small 


toy or ball Lipstick Skeins of 
Tooth Brush knitting wool (use these as “packers” 
Tooth Powder to keep articles from rattling). 
Band Aids 

Soap 


The purpose of the ‘Friendship Box” is to encourage friend- 
ot | and understanding between the youth of America 
and the youth of the country of your choice: Belgium, 
Czechoslovakia, England, France, Greece, Holland, Italy, 


Norway, Philippines, Poland, Russia, Yugoslavia. Finished 
A NATIONAL AWVS PROJECT boxes are to be sent to the authorized relief agencies of these 


e « countries in America for shipping and distributing in the 
country you designate. 

'f ! A S ! Empty wooden cigar boxes are to be used. Paint or lacquer 

or cover them with pretty paper or cloth — decorate with 


cut-outs. They will be constant reminders to the overseas’ 


children of their friends in America. 
A Friendship letter is to be enclosed in each box by the 
girl or boy who sends it. A snapshot may be enclosed also 
. if desired. Paper is scarce in liberated countries, so enclose 
from the boys and girls of the two sheets of writing paper and envelope for reply. 
United States to boys and = iwrormationt A label for each box and a 


i j j H folder, giving a complete description of the 
girls in liberated countries box and where it is to be shipped will be 


supplied upon request. You may have as many 
as you need of each. Write to the American 
Women’s Voluntary Service, 345 Madison 
Avenue, New York 17, New York. 


This advertisement compliments of THE EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
THE SPOOL COTTON COMPANY .- 745 Fifth Avenue, New York 22, New York 
J. & P. COATS - CLARK’S + CROWN ZIPPERS 
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Providing 


ALL THE ESSENTIAL NUTRIENTS 


In the many instances when supplemen- 
tary feedings are called for—as in im- 
paired or finicky appetite, during illness 
and convalescence, and frequently during 
the growth period—Ovaltine may well 
be the auxiliary food of choice. This 
palatable and easily digested food drink, 
relished by young and old alike, provides 


appreciable amounts of every nutrient 


known to be essential: protein of high 
quality, quickly utilized food energy, fat 
rich in the important unsaturated fatty 
acids, a// the vitamins known to be 
needed, and minerals. Added to the diet 
as mealtime beverage or for between- 
meal feedings, Ovaltine proves an excel- 
lent aid in the aim toward nutritional 


improvement and rehabilitation. 


THE WANDER COMPANY, 360 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 1, ILL. 


During Growth Years 


Ovaltine is a valuable 
aid in satisfying the 
caloric and nutrient 
needs of growth. Chil- 
dren enjoy Ovaltine, 
and drink it with relish. 


For Finicky Eaters 


The delightful taste of Oval- 
tine appeals to everyone, even 
to those with poor appetite. 
Ovaltine is widely used to pro- 
vide essential nutrients defi- 
cient in the unbalanced dietary. 


Following Iliness 
By providing a wealth 
ot essenual nutrients, 
Ovaltine aids in short 
ening the convalescent 
period following sur- 
gery and acute intec- 
tious diseases. 


Ovaltine provides the 
very nutrients needed in 
greater amounts during 
pregnancy and lactation 
—high quality protein, 
minerals, vitamins, and 
caloric food energy. 


_ Three daily servings of Ovaltine, each made of 
% oz. of Ovaltine and 8 oz. of whole milk,* provide: 


CALORIES 669 VITAMIN A 3000 1.U. 
PROTEIN 32.1 Gm. VITAMIN B; 1.16 mg. 
FAT 31.5 Gm. RIBOFLAVIN 1.50 mg. 
CARBOHYDRATE 64.8 Gm. NIACIN : 6.81 mg. 
CALCIUM 1.12 Gm. VITAMIN C 39.6 mg. 
PHOSPHORUS 0.939 Gm. VITAMIN D 417 1.U. 
IRON 12.0 mg. COPPER 0.75 mg 


*Based on average reported values for milk. 
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JOURNAL OF HOME ECONOMICS—ADVERTISEMENTS 


MODERN TRENDS IN MARKETING 


Vol. 1, No. 3,—Handling Fresh Vegetables in the Store 


Fresh vegetables constitute one of our most important sources of essential vitamins. But, unless 
they come to us with the rich content of vitamins we expect, the care we take to include them in 


our daily diet is largely wasted. 


Extensive research, aimed at discovering what happens to the vitamin content of all kinds of 
vegetables during their journey from field to home, is now in progress in the biochemical laboratories 
of colleges and universities all over the country. This program is far from completed, but certain facts 


have already been proved. 


FACTS ABOUT VITAMIN LOSS... 


(1) As vegetables lose freshness they 
also lose their essential vitamins. (2) 
Even vegetables which /ook fairly 
fresh may have lost a large part of 
their vitamin content. (3) Many 
vegetables lose vitamins at an alarm- 
ing rate when exposed to ordinary 
temperatures and humidities. (4) A 
great part of this vitamin loss takes 
place right in the store—unless the 
vegetables are constantly protected with 
ICE. (5) Bedding vegetables in 
CRUSHED ICE keeps them gar- 
den-fresh, and vitamin-rich. 


THE MODERN SCIENTIFIC WAY... 


As a result of facts already dis- 
closed by research, progressive 
stores in growing numbers are 
now bedding their vegetables in 
pure, sparkling ICE. The iced 
vegetable counter is, therefore, the 
sign of a conscientious, modern 
market and our assurance of get- 
ting really fresh vegetables—crisp, 
delicious and fully nutritious. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ICE INDUSTRIES, 1706 L Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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COOKING VEGETABLES... 


The way we cook vegetables makes 
a great difference in how much of 
their original vitamin content they 
retain. Here are some general rules: 
Use as little water as possible and 
have it boiling rapidly before putting 
in the vegetables—cover, quickly 
bring the water to boiling again, then 
reduce the heat to maintain boiling. 
Serve the cooking water or save 
and use it soon in making sauces, 
gravies or soups. Do not use soda. 
Do not overcook. 


PROTECTION IN THE HOME... 


Just as ice safeguards the garden- 
freshness and essential vitamins of 
vegetables in up-to-date markets, so 
ice—in a modern air-conditioned ice 
refrigerator—gives vegetables and 
all other foods complete, scientific 


____ protection in the home, guarding 
them not only against spoilage but 


against rapid drying out and the 
transfer of flavors. The post-war ice 
refrigerators are economical to buy 
and use and as handsome as they 
are efficient. 
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Washington 


@ Title 2 of Flannagan school lunch bill 
(HR3370) is having rough sledding. AHEA 
members (Marie Mount, Lelia Massey, et al.), 
ADA, PTA worked long & hard the last half 
of February to interpret to Congress need for 
legislation to put school lunch on sound basis 
& especially for Title 2, to provide supervision 
by schools, education for good food habits. 
House on Feb. 22 lopped off Title 2, set at 
$50 million a year amount of federal aid for 
food, passed the bill, sent it to Senate. Senate 
Feb. 26 restored Title 2, raised aid figure to 
$100 million for Title 1, $15 million for Title 2. 
Next step: House-Senate conference to com- 
promise differences before vote again in House, 
probably around March 20. 

What you can do: explain to your Congress- 
men need for school lunch legislation, especially 
for Title 2. AHEA can supply informative 
materials. 


@ OPA’s fate still uncertain. Special in- 
terest groups (NAM, retailers, etc.) scheduled 
first week of March; spokesmen for the public 
interest (including AHEA) next. Meantime 
Senate cut in half sum asked by OPA as that 
needed to maintain through June 30 present 
price control work, fight against black mar- 
keteers. Conference with House may yet 
bring grant of full amount. 


@ Triumvirate waging battle royal for 
families & against special interests: Wilson 
Wyatt, National Housing Agency’s new chief; 
Paul Porter, OPA’s new head; Stabilization 
Administrator Chester Bowles, moved up from 
OPA. Gladys Wyckoff & Helen Hostetter 
represented AHEA at Feb. 25 session of public 
interest groups with Wyatt on Patman emer- 
gency housing bill (HR4761) & amendments 
needed to implement Wyatt’s sweeping housing 
program. 

Provisions urged: subsidy for essential scarce 
building materials to speed production yet not 
bring spiraling costs for would-be home owner; 
ceiling on price of present homes set at “next 


sale after enactment of law,” a ceiling so high 
that all it would prevent is gross speculation, 
but best likely to pass; defeat of Title 6, which 
would permit 90% loans on current (inflated) 
values. Said Wyatt: “Each day’s delay in 
passage of thorough-going housing bill means 
3,000 houses less in the year.” 


@ Wagner-Ellender-Taft housing bill the 
more urgently needed with weakening of Pat- 
man bill. (See p. 104, Feb. JourNat for anal- 
ysis of bill.) AHEA legislative committee 
solidly backs bill as do all rank & file members 
writing us. Letters to Congressmen much 
needed. 


@ Study of 3 comprehensive programs for 
extending the Social Security Act began in 
House ways & means committee Feb. 25: one 
offered by committee’s own technical staff, one 
by Social Security Board, one by Wagner-Mur- 
ray-Dingell (national health) bill. All advise 
extending coverage of old age & survivors in- 
surance to self-employed; employees of non- 
profit institutions; federal, state, & city em- 
ployees; farm workers; domestic employees. 
Committee’s own staff did not advise more 
liberal benefits (to offset rise in cost of living 
or health insurance, recommended by other 
two. In Feb. 28 session at AHEA offices, 
members of Women’s Joint Congressional 
Committee studied the 3 programs, drafted a 
joint statement on social security to submit to 
their respective legislative committees. 


@ Reece bill (HR2390) which would 
weaken Federal Trade Commission’s power to 
protect honest business & consumer, came up 
for hearings in House the last week of Febru- 
ary. AHEA (Mrs. Margaret Thompson) et al. 
testified against it. Dangers: purchasers un- 
warned of bad effects of dangerous drugs, hair 
dyes, etc., fines so reduced that shady patent 
medicine & cosmetic concerns would «gladly 
pay them as a kind of license, enforcement of 
wool & rayon labeling acts made harder. 
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Taking Stock of Ourselves 


EMILY CHASE 


With an AB in classical literature from Stanford University, a BS in 
home economics from Simmons College, and an MS from the University of 
Washington, Miss Chase became home economics editor of Sunset Magazine 
in 1940. This talk was given at a joint session of the Executive Council 
and the Southern Section of the California Home Economics Association. 


NE of the healthiest things that can 
happen to a home economist is to be invited to 
give a 20-minute talk on her profession. Since 
I was asked to do so I have probably done 
more concentrated thinking about home eco- 
nomics than I ever did in the past. 


Who Is a Home Economist? 


My mental gymnastics started with an at- 
tempt to define home economics and home 
economist. Webster tells us that home eco- 
nomics is “the science and art dealing with 
homemaking and the relation of the home to 
the community; theory and practice con- 
cerning the selection and preparation of food 
and clothing, conditions of living, the use of 
income, the care and training of children, 
etc.” This definition is doubtless correct 
enough, but I wanted something shorter, more 
vital. As I thought about it I became con- 
vinced that, reduced to its simplest definition, 
home economics is the art and science of help- 
ing individuals to become real persons, or 
transforming houses into homes—in short, of 
helping to make the world a better place in 
which to live. 

It follows that a home economist is one who 
is versed in that art and science—one who has 
a home economics degree. But the 50,000 or 
so of us who practice the profession have many 
names. One may be teacher, journalist, 
home demonstration agent, nutritionist, family 
life consultant, industrial or commercial food 
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manager, research worker, housing specialist, 
administrator, food technologist, dietitian, 
director of or worker in a child service center 
or a nursery school, textile or clothing special- 
ist, school lunchroom manager, equipment 
expert, personnel manager, and so on. 

Each of us has a certain sphere of influence 
and a certain set of tools and talents which 
she has dedicated to the achievement of a 
more satisfactory life for her fellow men and 
women—more satisfactory in terms of health, 
housing, family and community relationships. 
Though our locales may differ widely—the 
classroom, the laboratory, the broadcasting 
studio, the test kitchen, the restaurant, the 
business office, the institution dining room— 
directly or indirecily, we are all educators whose 
job is to teach people how to live tnore satis- 
factorily. 


A Profession Stable Yet Flexible 


Now because home economics is concerned 
with people, and because people are constantly 
changing and progressing, home economics, 
too, must change and progress. It must 
be both stable and flexible—stable in that 
it holds fast to certain fundamentals and 
ideals, flexible in that it can shift with the tide 
of human events in translating those funda- 
mentals and ideals into terms of everyday 
living. 

That home economics is flexible was well 
demonstrated during the war years. The 
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impact of our profession upon the public was 
tremendous. Witness the enthusiastic re- 
sponse to nutrition classes, the awakened 
interest in child care centers, the increased 
appreciation of proper industrial feeding. 

In order to help people solve the myriad 
wartime problems in the fields of food, housing, 
clothing, equipment, and human relations, 
home economists everywhere gave generously 
of their time, talents, and resources. As 
a result many people who had never before 
been aware of home economics and what home 
economics training has to offer have begun 
to understand and appreciate our profession— 
and us. 

This period of adversity has made many 
homemakers wish that they had taken ad- 
vantage of their opportunities for home 
economics training in high school and college; 
many of them have had to learn at a late and 
often inopportune date facts and skills that 
should have been part of their dowry. 


Interpreting Home Economics to Outsiders 


We can accept the fact that we have made 
progress. But we must also realize that ours 
is a young profession and that we still have a 
long way to go. One of the resolutions pre- 
sented at the annual business meeting of the 
American Home Economics Association held 
in Evanston, Illinois, last June read: ‘““WHERE- 
As, Lack of understanding of what constitutes 
the field of home economics is widespread; 
therefore, Resolved, That the AHEA urge 
every member as a part of her obligation to 
her profession to lose no opportunity to ex- 
plain to lay people what home economics is 
and does.” 

Now that lack of understanding is a chal- 
lenge which all of us must accept. But before 
we can hope to interpret home economics to 
those outside the profession, those of us inside 
need to do a little self-analysis. We need to 
set our house in order and ask ourselves 
why explanations are necessary. 

Too often home economics training has been 
looked upon as an extra, instead of a vital 
necessity, in every young person’s preparation 
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for living. To us who are in the know it is 
incredible that anything so basic could be 
relegated to a corner in the educational scheme 
of things, but it has. In too many of our 
schools reading, writing, and arithmetic are 
still belles of the ball, while home economics 
sits quietly by waiting for someone to ask her 
to dance. Why? 

Perhaps the answer lies partly in the change 
in our concept of homemaking. Over the 
years, wonderful progress has been made in 
simplifying the physical aspects of living. 
Labor- and time-saving devices have given 
people a new kind of freedom; the result has 
been increased interest along other lines so 
that homemaking as such has come to be re- 
garded almost as a part-time job instead of 
the end and all in a woman’s life. Our scale 
of values has changed; we are not so ready to 
label homemaking the finest of fine arts. 

As a result, a knowledge of the skills and 
techniques involved in homemaking has ceased 
to be universally regarded as essential to a 
person’s training for life. By too many it 
has been taken for granted that these skills 
and techniques could be picked up as one went 
along; like Topsy, they have been expected 
to “just grow.” Unfortunately, the process 
isn’t so easy as that. Witness the jokes 
about burnt toast and brides’ biscuits, the 
widespread parental delinquency, the many 
cases of nutritional deficiency, the budget 
troubles. All of these things can be traced 
to a refusal to admit that homemaking is a 
science and an art; that a knowledge of home- 
making can’t be acquired by osmosis; one has 
to work for it. 

Now the ideal place to start this work is 
in the home economics classroom. Teachers 
of home economics can play a tremendous 
part in restoring to homemaking the status 
it deserves. When we face the facts that 
after all the individual is the most important 
unit in society and that the quality of family 
relationships is determined by training of 
the individual, we realize what a tremendous 
responsibility we have. Granted that this is 
our job. How are we going about it? 
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Taking Stock of Ourselves 


First, we must make home economics a vital, 
living thing—and also a little more exciting, 
a little more glamorous. Our courses must 
not only transmit solid facts but must also 
be lively and interesting. and full of action. 
We must make successful homemaking seem 
the desirable achievement that it is—make 
it the ‘thing lo do.” We must emphasize 
the satisfaction that comes with the successful 
performance of homemaking tasks and give 
students a chance to feel this satisfaction by 
providing them with real-life experience. 
Only in this way can we hope to transform 
home economics from a nice, dependable 
wallflower into a belle of the ball. 

We must also make sure that there is close 
integration and dovetailing of courses in home 
economics with those in related fields. Let’s 
be sure that the interdependence of home 
economics and such fields as _ chemistry, 
psychology, and sociology is emphasized and 
that students see clearly the pattern for a 
well-rounded preparation for living. Let’s 
not set home economics off in a little niche. 


Each a Public Relations Expert 


The earlier people are exposed to home 
economics training the better. Ideally, we 
would start with children in the mud-pie 
stage, and this is our ultimate objective. 

But our immediate responsibility is to clear 
up the widespread lack of understanding 
among lay people as to what constitutes our 
profession. Some of them still refer to us as 
“domestic scientists,” and envision us in a 
happy little world of white sauce and aprons. 

How are we to reach them? We can’t 
sit down beside each of the unenlightened to tell 
what we as home economists do and why and 
how we do it. But our actions should speak 
for us. Those of us who are reaching 
any lay group—and all of us are in some 
way—must make our services to the com- 
munity so essential that all who come within 
our range of influence cannot fail to appreciate 
what home economics is and does. 

Whatever the type of home economics work 
we have chosen we must be certain that we 
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are really and honestly meeting the needs of 
the people we serve. Let’s not set ourselves 
off in any ivory towers. We must be well- 
informed, well-rounded persons—realists who 
can say to ourselves: “This is the problem 
and this is where I fit in.” 

And then individually and collectively we 
must be public relations experts. The whole 
technique of public relations is based on the 
theory that it isn’t enough for an individual 
or an organization just to be good. To succeed, 
that individual or organization must be 
recognized as being good. We mustn't hide 
our lights under a bushel or be “backward 
about going forward.” 


Recruiting and Training Leaders 


It is our responsibility to the people we serve 
and to our profession continually to maintain 
and advance its standards. Implicit in these 
two responsibilities is a third one: to attract 
into the profession girls who are intelligent 
and unafraid of hard work, who have vision, 
imagination, and a keen interest in improving 
home life. These girls are the ones who will 
carry on where we leave off; it is by their 
achievements that our own success will be 
measured. 

How are we to attract them? Our defini- 
tion of a home economist indicates the myriad 
opportunities in the field, and the horizon is 
broadening every day. Jobs are waiting to 
be filled, and what’s even more important, 
more jobs are waiting to be created by trained 
women who see a need and have the ability 
to fill it. 

Our first step in attracting girls into home 
economics must be to make them aware of 
these opportunities and horizons. By our 
own enthusiasm and our accomplishments we 
can show them how rewarding our work is. 

During the high school period we must try 
to give them a bird’s-eye view of the pro- 
fession as a whole. We must catch them 
young! Then at the college level we must 
make a concerted effort to acquaint students 
with the many branches of the home economics 
family tree. The advantages of having one’s 
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sights set early are obvious; and field days, 
field trips, guest speakers—all help to paint 
the home economics picture in the vivid colors 
it deserves. 

And let’s not forget to emphasize the fact 
that along with professional training will come 
training for living. It won’t hurt our cause 
a bit to point out that a home economist 
makes an awfully good wife! 

Once having attracted these girls, let’s 
be sure that they are given training that will 
enable them to be -of real service—training 
that they can use. Let’s work out job anal- 
yses so that we can be sure that by the time 
a girl graduates she has had the best possible 
preparation for the particular branch of home 
economics that she has chosen. 

Theory must ever be translated into prac- 
tice. Wherever possible, courses should be 
arranged to include work experience. We 
need more well-organized apprentice training 
programs, more ways to smooth the transition 
from the classroom to the job. Let’s help 
our young home economists to emerge from 
the cocoon stage as rapidly as possible. 


How’s and Why’s That Puzzle 


Obviously we home economists have many 
jobs ahead. And we cannot carry the burden 
alone. We need the co-operation and guidance 
of educational leaders—of administrators, 
deans, and counselors—of program planners. 
We have a great deal of such co-operation 
now, but we need more. To these leaders we 
look for the answers to many of the how’s 
and why’s that puzzle us as we set forth to 
carry out the program I have outlined. Before 
we can achieve our goals, we must have their 
help in answering such questions as: 

Why can’t high school and college programs 
be so arranged that a// girls can have some 
home economics training? 

Why are so many potential homemakers 
in our high schools and colleges prevented 
from enrolling in home economics? 
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In some universities why should only two 
to five per cent of the girls take home eco- 
nomics when we well know what a high per 
cent of them will marry and establish homes? 

Why are guidance persons so ill-informed 
about our field? 

How are we going to obtain leaders to carry 
on the important work of home economics 
if so many home economics classes are made 
up of students who can’t make the grade 
elsewhere? Such students also need home 
economics of course, but how can we secure the 
co-operation of educational leaders in attract- 
ing more girls of high caliber into our pro- 
fession? 

Why should excellent home economics 
jobs go begging for lack of qualified young 
women to fill them—jobs from New York 
to California in both the academic and the 
business fields, with salaries ranging from 
$2,000 to $8,000? 

Surely there isn’t a home economist who 
isn’t eager for answers to these and many 
other questions that confront us. If we have 
shortcomings (and we wouldn’t be human if 
we didn’t), we will welcome constructive 
criticism. We are ready to do everything 
possible to improve our service and make it 
available to the many, not just the few. 

Since forums seem to be the order of the 
day, perhaps a forum on this subject, with 
home economists and educational leaders 
participating, would provide the refresher 
course we need. 

It might do a lot of healthy air-clearing. 
For if both groups agree, as surely they must, 
that the trained homemaker is essential to 
the successful functioning of our democracy, 
then together they should be able to see that 
she is trained. It is only through whole- 
hearted, co-operative effort that the profession 
of home economics can progress and we who 
are members of this profession can hope to 
live up to the high standards of service we 
have set for ourselves. 
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Stork Club: Adventure in Adult Education 


ELIZABETH RINER 


Mrs. Riner is supervisor of homemaking education in the elementary, high - 
school, and adult departments of the Omaha public schools. She has 
taught summer courses in adult homemaking methods and supervision at The 
Stout Institute, Syracuse University, and Colorado State College and 
has conducted conferences in homemaking education in five states. 


OULD you like to help prepare 
for the landing of the stork in your community? 
Home economists who have had the pleasure 
of getting ready for that event for themselves 
can contribute much to adult education in this 
area. And those who have not can gain some 
of the joy of it vicariously by arranging for 
pregnant young women of their community to 
meet regularly for discussion of the problems of 
prenatai and child care. 

In Omaha Mrs. Catherine Gehrman—home 
economist, homemaker, and registered nurse 
with public health nursing experience—is con- 
ducting such a class, known as the Stork Club. 
The club is functioning for the third year and 
would gladly testify to the effectiveness of the 
program and recommend that other communi- 
ties “‘go and do likewise.” 


Initiating the Venture 


When you begin to consider initiating such 
a venture in your own community, you will 
doubtless have many questions: Would pro- 
spective mothers here be interested in a Stork 
Club? Where could the group meet? Who 
would lead the discussions? How could we get 
the young women together? What would 
they want to know? 

You won’t be able to solve all the problems 
it once; but as obstacles one by one are over- 
come, arrangements are completed, and eager 
interest in the service develops in the com- 
munity, your own enthusiasm will mount. 

Probably the most important factor in such 
an organization is competent leadership, for 
that is essential for the support of local ob- 
stetricians and doctors, the co-operation of 
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other agencies, and the continuous interest and 
attendance of the young women. You may 
have to look outside your own professional 
circle in order to get a person with the desired 
training and ability. 

She should have the ingenuity needed to 
make the simple devices and clothing required 
for short-time use and must understand the 
mental and emotional as well as the physical 
needs of the expectant mother. 

Her personal and social values must be con- 
sidered as well as her scientific information. 
If the leader does not recognize social values, 
call class members by name, remember their 
personal problems, and insert a bit of fun into 
each meeting, the sessions may easily become 
too drab to insure regular attendance. It is 
important that each member leave every meet- 
ing with a feeling that she is a bit better pre- 
pared to care for herself and her baby and also 
that learning has been fun and that she has 
something to look forward to the next week. 


Mrs. Brown, Pioneer 


In Omaha, Mrs. Bess Brown was exactly the 
right sort of person to launch the club. She 
is a registered nurse, a homemaker, and mother 
of two grown sons. As a graduate of an 
Omaha hospital she knew many of the city’s 
physicians and had kept constantly in touch 
with the younger men entering the field. 

A member of the adult homemaking staff, 
she had conducted classes in home health, 
home nursing, and child care throughout 
Omaha; and these classes had given her wide 
acquaintance with women in the city. For 
several years, she had also taught classes in 
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prenatal and child care at the two University 
of Nebraska dispensaries, for expectant 
mothers of low economic status. These 
women very much appreciated the service. 

One hot day in August Mrs. Edgerly, a 
charming young volunteer worker at the dis- 
pensary, said, “May I come to your class, 
Mrs. Brown? I’m going to have a baby, and 
I need this instruction just as much as these 
women do.” That was the beginning of the 
idea to offer the same assistance to more 
privileged women, for Mrs. Edgerly’s friends 
wanted help, too. 

The adult classes in homemaking usually 
began with the opening of school in September, 
but as the stork had ignored those dates, a 
place had to be found at once for the opening 
of the class in prenatal care. 

Special requirements for this group included 
a central location which would avoid transpor- 
tation problems, chairs that would be comfort- 
able—not the folding ones which give neither 
comfort nor security—and easily accessible 
toilet facilities. 

Through Mrs. Edgerly’s interest, her own 
church, the First Centra] Congregational 
Church, offered its commodious lounge for the 
venture. This lounge provides not only com- 
fort but also attractive surroundings and a 
social atmosphere which encourages relaxation. 
Everyone feels welcome, and many denomina- 
tions are represented in the personnel of the 
classes taught throughout the year. In other 
cities, a YWCA lounge, a club room, ora home 
economics living room might provide an 
equally desirable setting. 


And thse Class Grew 


This was a small beginning. One enthusi- 
astic young woman and a few of her friends do 
not mean sustained interest over a long period. 
Something has to be done to let other people 
know of the opportunity. No one can talk 
about a service so well as a beneficiary. One 
of the young women of the class said, “Why 
can’t I write an item for the paper? I know 
there must be many more girls who want to 
join this group but don’t know about it.” 
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An interesting announcement soon appeared 
in the Omaha World Herald, and the following 
week the same information came out in various 
neighborhood papers. These brought recruits 
from all parts of the city, and the group grew 
to 18 members and later to 35. Some young 
women registered early in pregnancy and came 
regularly throughout their term. Others, not 
knowing of it earlier, came for only a month 
or two before the baby came. 

Several of the obstetricians who gave time 
at the dispensaries were interested and sug- 
gested that letters concerning the service be 
sent to their patients. Asa result, 125 invita- 
tions were mailed to these young women. 
Nothing else could have given the prestige to 
the venture that this gracious endorsement 
of the physicians gave to it. 

Most of the young women who attended 
were preparing for their first baby, but several 
already had one child. While I was visiting a 
class in hat-making in an Omaha school not 
long ago, a Catholic woman said to me, “I 
want to tell you how much I enjoyed the Stork 
Club. You know, I have a boy 16 years old, 
and when I knew I was pregnant again I be- 
lieve I was more concerned than I had been 
years before, so I went over to the class at the 

Congregational Church and I cannot tel] you 
how much I learned. It has made such a 
difference to us all, in getting ready for the 
baby, in my attitude toward having her, and 
in caring for her since she came.” 


How Interest Is Maintained 


The weekly meetings of these “ladies in 
waiting” begin at one-thirty in the afterncon 
and close at three-thirty. No one is embar- 
rassed if she is late or has to leave early or if 
she has to be absent, but attendance holds 
amazingly steady. 

An exhibit, a demonstration, or some bit of 
activity is planned for almost every meeting. 
Patterns for desirable maternity garments are 
available. Whenever possible these are cut 
in various sizes, and the class members may 
have them free of charge. Occasionally a 
member of the group comes early and cuts out 
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Stork Club: Adventure in Adult Education 


the patterns. An exhibit of an approved lay- 
ette is usually on display, and suggestions are 
made as to materials available, how to buy, or 
how to make articles or to use substitutions 
in materials to vary costs. 

Expectant mothers are surprisingly practi- 
cal, and once they are made aware of the rapid- 
ity with which infant needs change do not 
oversupply themselves with garments soon 
to be discarded. Attractive equipment is 
expensive, and they are delighted to learn that 
it can often be duplicated in the home. | 

Exhibits of homemade nursery equipment 
and furniture frequently bring the expectant 
father into the picture. Thus he can assist in 
preparing for the baby and, incidentally, de- 
velop much more interest in being a father. 
During the war period, when so many men 
were away from their homes, many a young 
woman in the class sent a report of the dis- 
cussion each week to her husband and also 
purchased and sent him Getting Ready to Be a 
Father to let him share in preparing for the 
baby, even though he was absent. from home. 

One interesting development was the estab- 
lishment of the loan library. For several 
months Mrs. Brown had been bringing her 
books and magazines for the girls to read and 
usually return the week following. One day 
a member of the group remarked, “I think we 
should buy some books of our own and not 
wear out yours. Why don’t we each put ina 
dime and buy a book or two and let others add 
to the fund as they come into the class?” 

The leader approved heartily and purchased 
the two books which they thought they most 
wanted and needed. When the books arrived 
someone suggested that they be put on a loan- 
charge basis, which would make the borrowers 
more careful about returning them and would 
also be a source of funds for the purchase of 
more books. 

The library now includes 22 books and a sub- 
scription each year to The American Family 
and Parents’ Magazine, which are either on 
loan or left for reading in the rooms before and 
after the discussion period. 
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Subject Matter for the Club 


Perhaps you would like to know what is 
discussed in suchaclub. As some of the young 
women attend for only three months and few 
go for more than five or six months, the meet- 
ings are devoted to the problems which are 
important to the group attending at a particu- 
lar time. 

Discussions include the following: How Does 
Your Baby Grow; Responsibilities of Parent- 
hood; Mental Aspects of Pregnancy; How to 
Be Clean, Comfortable, and Well-Groomed 
During Pregnancy; Planning Your Day Dur- 
ing Pregnancy; Diet for the Expectant Mother; 
Preparation for the Baby; Care for the Birth 
of the Baby; When Mother and Baby Come 
Home; Infant Care; Keeping the Baby Well; 
Guiding the Child Through the Formative 
Years. Sometimes a young woman will at- 
tend the lesson on the baby’s bath twice. 

The group meets throughout the year, with 
vacations during Thanksgiving, Christmas, 
and Easter weeks and also occasionally on a 
winter day when the streets are extremely icy 
and when we telephone the members not to 
venture out. 

Sometimes the members of the club wish to 
learn to do handwork for the new member of 
the family or to make over some clothing for 
themselves. Several times the adult home- 
making department has sent over a teacher in 
knitting for the morning hours before Stork 
Club, and the dainty, beautiful articles which 
the few have made have created a new interest 
for many of the women. Sometimes a sewing 
teacher has been with those who want to come 
from ten to twelve in the morning. Then the 
members usually walk a block to a coffee shop 
for lunch together and return for the lesson 
on prenatal care. 

Once each year six or eight periods are de- 
voted to study of child psychology. This 
study takes the place temporarily of the pre- 
natal care discussions and develops more fully 
what is briefly taken up in the earlier lessons 
and also habit formation and behavior prob- 
lems of the children. 
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After the baby comes, he requires so much 
physical care that the mother is not always at 
liberty to leave home regularly for such a class; 
and by the time he is old enough to require 
somewhat less of her time, he has often de- 
veloped a pattern of behavior which she can- 
not understand. Gradually, therefore, these 
women have come to regard this child develop- 
ment series as a desirable and necessary part 
of the Stork Club course. 


One Teacher or Several? 


All of which leads us to another question: 
Should this course be taught by one individual 
or by several authorities collaborating? To 
preserve the social atmosphere and give the 
group a feeling of belonging and of security, it 
is usually best for one person to assume re- 
sponsibility for the entire course. But she 
may ask a nutritionist, for example, to come in 
once and give information on foods essential 
to the diet of the expectant mother. If she 
brings in outsiders too often, however, some 
more important values are likely to be sacri- 
ficed. 

If several persons are to collaborate, they 
should confer often enough to insure a common 
philosophy and to determine the contribution 
of each, thus avoiding duplication of material, 
too general treatment of any subject, or neglect 
of certain phases. 

Last year Mrs. Brown, who had pioneered 
in this field and had seen the program become 
more and more influential under her guidance, 
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retired from our homemaking department and 
we were faced with the problem of securing a 
successor for her. The stork continued to fly, 
but the club closed for several weeks. Then it 
reopened under the leadership of Mrs. Gehr- 
man, who is lent to us one day a week from 
another field of public health work. She has 
the “wit, wim, and wigor” to add this service 
to her already busy life. 

Practically every community has valuable 
persons who could conduct such a “club.” 
The problem comes in finding them. The im- 
portant question is not “Is she a home econ- 
omist?” “Is she a registered nurse?’ but 
rather “Is she the qualified person?” 

Omaha’s Stork Club is financed as a part 
of the work of the adult homemaking depart- 
ment of the Omaha public schools. It is one 
phase of our program of family life education 
and answers as definite a need as do older 
phases of the program, such as child develop- 
ment, personality development, problems of 
the adolescent, living with the family, and 
preparation for marriage. 

It integrates the psychological phases of 
family life with the concerns of home manage- 
ment, food, clothing, and home furnishing. It 
helps young women to understand the impor- 
tance of all members of the family but espe- 
cially that of the woman asa mother, asa wife, 
and as a person, and to give her skills in as- 
suming her new responsibilities so that she 
may not only become a good mother but also 
continue to be an interesting person. 


“When the Women Get Going—” 


“Are there not activities other than legislation, such as problems of research, 
...to which we in AAUW should confine our efforts? ... 

“Work along such lines is certainly essential. ... But to gather information 
and do nothing directly with it seems to place a load of guilt upon our shoulders, 
particularly now when the pattern of the world to come is being woven, every 
thread of it, directly or indirectly, by legislation. Nothing else approaches it 
in importance at this time. ... An organization such as ours, with its trained 
minds, has no other justifiable alternative than to bend every effort toward . 
making that future a stable and promising one.”—Journal of the American 
Association of University Women, Summer 1944. 
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If You're Shopping for Home Equipment 


ARNOLD E. BARAGAR, ELAINE KNOWLES, EARL C 


McCRACKEN, LOUISE 


J. PEET, P. B. POTTER, GAIL 


M. REDFIELD, ENID SATER, and LENORE SATER 


Mr. Baragar is associate home economist in household equipment research 


at the University of Nebraska. 


Dr. Knowles is on the staff of Teachers 


College, Columbia. Dr. McCracken is a physicist atthe BHNHE. Dr. Peet 


heads the household equipmeni work at Iowa State College. 


Miss Redfield 


is research associate at Purdue University; Mr. Potter, associate agricul- 


tural engineer at the Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 


Dr. Enid Sater is a 


specialist in household equipment in the BHNHE, and Lenore Sater is 
head of the Bureau’s division of housing and household equipment. 


CW... a home economist these 


days feels the need of a refresher course on 
household equipment. Everywhere she is 
being asked such questions as “What’s the 
best pressure cooker to buy...the best kind 
of refrigerator if a person has a limited amount 
to spend?” and “What should I look for when 
I shop for a new washing machine?” 

This symposium, therefore, was born of 
need. It’s a shopper’s guide in capsule form, 
and we hope that it will be helpful to our 
readers.—THE EpiTor. 


Refrigerators 


When you are buying a refrigerator— 
whether it be ice, electric, or gas—the most 
important feature to consider is the insulation. 
It should be from three to four inches thick and 
of a material which is moisture- and odor- 
resistant. Spun glass or rock and glass wool 
are most frequently used. The insulation 
should be made into a blanket so that it will 
not sag in the walls, leaving air pockets through 
which heat may pass. Frequently a sample 
wall section is available for observation before 
purchasing. 


Size, Shelves, Tray... 


Select as large a refrigerator as you can 
afford—one never has too much space for food 


storage. If you want to store a week’s supply 
of frozen foods in it, choose one with a large 
evaporator sleeve or one that has a special 
low-temperature compartment. 

To increase space available in the evapora- 
tor, any shelves in it should be removable, even 
though this prevents having quick-freezing 
coils beneath the shelves. The meat keeper 
should be deep enough to hold a three- or 
four-pound roast. The drip tray should be of 
nonbreakable material. 

Easily operated releases should be provided 
for removing trays from the evaporator and 
the cubes from the tray. 

Synthetic enamel is a satisfactory finish for 
the outside; but porcelain enamel, which is 
resistant to stain, is better for the inside. The 
shelf supports should be part of the wall con- 
struction rather than separate knobs. Open 
shelves of metal bars are preferable to those 
of glass or plastic. The shelves should be 
nontipping. A flexible shelf arrangement is 
desirable, with at least one shelf divided so 
that either part can be removed to give en- 
larged storage space. The door should be 
opened by a push type of latch. 


The Ice Refrigerator 


Because the temperature variation through- 
out the food compartment in the ice refrigera- 
tor is somewhat greater than in the gas and 
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electric types, space for storage of meats and 
milk should be provided in the first down-drop 
of cold air from the ice. 

The drain pipe must be of copper, since 
slime does not cling to it. The pipe may be 
finished externally with synthetic enamel or 
chromium or nickel plate. The refrigerator so 
constructed that the air does not circulate over 
the top of the ice cake maintains a more even 
temperature and requires less frequent re-icing 
than do the older types. 


Hydrators, Temperature Controls .. . 


Not only is a low temperature necessary for 
adequate food preservation but the air must 
be humid to prevent loss of moisture in the 
food products. Air which is not saturated 
with water vapor will tend to absorb moisture 
from the food. To minimize this loss a 
hydrator should be provided; but if the food 
to be stored is small in amount, a pliofilm or 
oiled silk bag or bow! cover will reduce shrink- 
age. Porcelain enameled or metal tops on 
hydrators are usually more desirable than glass. 

A temperature control marked in descriptive 
terms, such as normal, freezing, vacation, and 
defrost, makes for simplicity of operation. 

To facilitate cleaning, select a refrigerator 
with a flat top without decorative grooves on 
the external surface, with rounded inside 
corners, and with smoothly finished evaporator 
coils. 

Adequate labeling giving cubic foot capacity 
and square feet of shelf area is desirable. 


Home Freezers 


Be realistic in deciding whether or not to 
buy a home freezer. Investigate first the 
other possibilities of obtaining frozen foods. 
Compare costs, convenience, and other factors 
applicable to the situation. 

In selecting a freezer, make certain that the 
dealer has facilities for quick repair or replace- 
ment of any part whose breakdown would stop 
the freezer’s operation. 
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Size, Type, Styling 

Select one of a size that will give the use 
intended for it. Five cubic feet per person is an 
absolute minimum if a large part of the family’s 
perishable food supply is to be frozen and 
stored. The longer the growing season, the 
less storage space will be needed to carry 
through from season to season. Check the 
dimensions of the freezer of adequate capacity 
to see if it can be gotten into the location 
desired and if there is adequate clearance for 
opening doors or lids. 

The top-opening (chest-type) freezer, in 
general, costs less to construct, is slightly 
more economical to operate, and frosts less 
than does the side-opening (upright-type) 
freezer. 

Stored food generally is more easily accessi- 
ble in the upright type, which also may be 
easier to defrost. In deciding about con- 
venience and accessibility the prospective 
purchaser should go through the motions of 
opening the freezer and of placing and remov- 
ing packages. 

A single lid is advisable on the chest type in 
order to eliminate sweating between lids. 
Some provision should be made, however, to 
enable the user to open and close the resulting 
heavier lid without too much effort. 

A tension latch should be provided on lid 
or door to provide adequate gasket seal. The 
gasket itself should be wide, or the lid should 
be double-sealed with sponge rubber gaskets. 
The lid should lock open in position or have 
some method of preventing its accidentally 
falling shut. A method for locking the freezer 
shut should be provided, especially if the 
freezer is to be located outside the house. 

If the freezer is not to be located in the 
kitchen, styling is not important. Whatever 
the type of finish, the exterior surface should 
be easy to clean, and all surfaces and hardware 
should be rustproof. 


Freezing and Storage Sections, Insulation . . . 


In general, a separate compartment for 
freezing is advisable. When one is provided, 
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it should not comprise more than 10 to 15 per 
cent of the total storage capacity. This space 
can be used for storage when not being used for 
freezing. In the upright-type cabinet, freezing 
may be done on the upper plates. 

Compartment sides should all be refrigerated 
and should also be smooth to facilitate removal 
of frost, generally accomplished by scraping. 

The thickness of insulation should be not 
less than 4 inches nor more than 6 inches. It 
should be sealed against moisture vapor pas- 
sage from the outside of the cabinet. 

A drier in the refrigerant system is a good 
feature and is a “‘must” if the compressor unit 
ever has to be removed, for instance, to allow 
the freezer to be placed where desired. 

The motor should have some type of protec- 
tion against overloading, and its characteristics 
must be such that it will operate satisfactorily 
on the line where it is to be used. 

Both the hermetically sealed and the open- 
type refrigeration systems have advantages. 
The trend seems to be toward the former. 

An excellent feature is some sort of alarm or 
other device to indicate when the temperature 
in the freezer is too high. 


For Consumer Protection 


No standards have yet been established for 
construction and operation of home freezers. 
As a safeguard against nonindemnity for loss 
from faulty or inefficient performance, there- 
fore, the would-be purchaser should ask the 
dealer about the insulation thickness, the 
vapor seal, motor overload protection, whether 
the freezer will maintain temperatures of zero 
or lower at any place where food will be stored, 
what the temperature fluctuation is during the 
cycling of the compressor, what the tempera- 
ture difference is in various places in the 
freezer, and how much food can be frozen at 
one time without raising the temperature of 
food in the storage compartments above zero. 

Study any guarantee carefully to see just 
what is covered. An unusually large number 
of manufacturers are at present in the home- 
ireezer-production field, and this number is 
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bound to decrease within the next few years. 
As a result there will be many “orphan” 
freezers; for their maintenance and for unex- 
pired guarantees the owners will have to rely 
upon the facilities and the integrity of local 
dealers. 


Washing Machines 


The postwar market will offer a variety of 
types and models of washing machines, some 
one of which should meet the needs and 
pocketbook of almost every home. Such 
variety makes decision difficult and emphasizes 
the need for each family to consider well its 
own needs. 


Will It Be an Automatic? 


The advent of the automatic washing ma- 
chine was the greatest departure from the 
conventional of any piece of equipment in the 
last thirty years. It washes, rinses, and spins 
the water out of the clothes without anyone’s 
handling them during the process. The future 
efforts of the manufacturers will be to perfect 
this type, and we can expect few changes or 
improvements in the standard wringer or the 
newer spinner models. 

Only three automatic machines were on the 
market before the war; and although research 
was carried on extensively during the war 
years, the family buying one of these first 
postwar models put out by avy company must 
expect to serve as a guinea pig, since the real 
test is in the home. 

Most automatic washers operate with a 
rotating cylinder which does not reverse direc- 
tion, but some have a mechanism to agitate 
the clothes. Since tests have shown the 
agitator type of action to be most effective for 
removing dirt, the homemaker who has badly 
soiled garments, such as overalls, to wash 
probably should give first consideration to the 
agitator type of automatic. 

Good water pressure and running hot and 
cold water are necessary. Because a cabinet 
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full of hot suds is required for each load of 
clothes and another cabinet full of hot water 
for the first rinse for each load, its operation 
requires more hot water than does the standard 
machine as ordinarily used. The total amount 
of soap used, should be no greater. 

The automatic machine will vary in price 
from $150 to $200, depending on the de luxe 
features and the style of the cabinets. 

Choose a machine made by a well-known 
manufacturer and sold by a reputable dealer 
who can service it and maintain the manufac- 
turer’s guarantees. 

Where will the machine be placed? At least 
one make must still be bolted to the floor, 
although the manufacturer will probably soon 
eliminate that necessity. In this case a sub- 
stantial floor is necessary, preferably one of 
concrete. The installation of an automatic 
machine requires two spigots at the sink or 
laundry trays, or plumbing into the water 
system. Since no large laundry trays are 
needed, the machine can be installed in the 
kitchen, bathroom, or some place near the 
water supply and more convenient than the 
traditional basement laundry room. 

Users of automatic machines must be willing 
to follow explicitly the directions given by the 
manufacturers. Records show that most 
service and repair calls are caused by wrong 
usage. No machine is mechanically perfect; 
its performance depends greatly upon how it 
is used. 


Or a Wringer-type Machine? 


The market offers great variety in size and 
features of this type machine. Prices will 
range from about $50 to $100, depending upon 
the size of the tub, the kind of wringer, the 
pump, and other features such as timer, cord 
reels, temperature indicators, and chromium 
trimming. 

A large tub, 8-pound size, means fewer loads 
and time saved when the washings are large. 
The ordinary size holds from 6 to 7 pounds of 
dry wash. 

The washing device may be the agitator type 
which consists of blades or vanes attached to 
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a shaft which oscillates in the tub carrying 
the clothes through the water, or the vacuum- 
cup type which moves the clothes up and down 
through the water. 

If the machine has an agitator-type washin; 
mechanism the purchaser should make certain 
that it can be easily removed from the shaft 
by simply removing a thumb screw at the top. 
In some of the past models it was held in with 
a long, large screw which could be removed 
only with a heavy screw driver. 

The wringer should have an automati 
safety release placed in the frame directl) 
above the rollers which can be easily and 
quickly reached if clothes—or fingers or hair- 
should get caught between the rollers. For 
still greater safety the wringer should be so con- 
structed that its rollers will not turn while the 
position of the wringer is being changed. 

Good swivel wheels for easy rolling are 
important, particularly if the machine has to 
be moved around on wash day. A lock catch 
on the wheels helps to keep the machine from 
vibrating or moving about if the floor is not 
perfectly level. 

The prices of standard machines are gen- 
erally quoted without the pump, which, when 
installed, adds about $10 to the quoted price. 
Unless there is a drain in the floor a pump wil! 
save much time and energy over a period of 15 
years, the average life of the machine. 

The switches and levers should be in easy 
reach when the machine is in use. 

Some of the companies which make the 
wringer-type machines also make a spinner 
type with a separate water-extractor tub. 
This type may be slightly more expensive than 
the wringer model. It saves time in the wash- 
ing process since one load of clothes can be 
spun dry while another load is being washed. 
At least one rinse can be given to the clothes 
while they are in the basket. 


Kitchen Ran ges 


The desirable stove is so priced that most 
people can afford to buy it. It has a rugged 
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construction and yet is as light in weight as 
possible so that it can be moved easily. Its 
performance is high enough to insure economi- 
cal operation both as to fuel used and as to 
physical effort expended by the user. (A 
stove may have a high mechanical performance 
and yet be so awkward to use and cause such 
fatigue that its over-all performance is low.) 
Itissafe. And finally it has a pleasing appear- 
ance in terms of its place in the kitchen. 


To Be Specific . . . 


To be more specific—the frame of this desir- 
able stove is a welded single piece showing no 
bolt heads. Doors fit snugly but open easily 
and are rigid enough to withstand warping and 
twisting. Drawers slide on rollers and do not 
warp nor twist. The legs or base are such 
that the stove height can be adjusted to suit 
the user. 

The cooking top is of one piece with not less 
than three burners so arranged that 10-inch 
pans can be placed next to each other without 
crowding. Cooking top grates are rugged but 
not heavy. Grate arms are designed in such 
a way as to support a one quart pan and have 
adequate vertical clearance between a 10-inch 
pan with a flat or recessed bottom and the 
cooking top so that the burner flame is not 
smothered. 

Cooking top burners provide heat from a 
very rapid to a simmering state and give the 
highest heating efficiency possible with the 
type of fuel used. Top burners ignite auto- 
matically and are protected against clogging 
from boil-over. Burner controls are easily 
accessible and easily adjusted for any desired 
heat. 

Oven height is such that the mid-plane of the 
oven is at the elbow height of the user. The 
oven is big enough for all norma] baking and 
roasting operations, with heat automatically 
controlled to provide constant temperatures of 
250° F to 550° F, with racks spaced suffi- 
ciently far apart to bake six loaves of bread 
without the bread’s touching the middle rack 
or the top of the oven and with nontipping and 
nonwarping racks. 
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The entire stove has as little heat loss as is 
possible with economically feasible construc- 
tion, so as to save fuel and keep the kitchen 
cool. The broiler is either a part of the oven 
or is placed immediately under the cooking top 
and as high from the floor as possible; it is easy 
to clean and hasa broiling pan equipped with a 
rack that lets grease drop through to prevent 
smoking. The entife stove is easy to clean, 
having a minimum number of cracks and 
joints, all parts accessible for cleaning, and 
exterior and interior surfaces of porcelain 
enamel or its equivalent. 

Automatic oven lighters and automatic time 
controls are conveniences but not necessary 
for efficient oven operation. 


The Gas Range 

Of the stoves using gaseous or liquid fuels, 
the gas stove comes the nearest to fulfilling 
these requirements. 

Because of the research on domestic gas 
stoves conducted at the American Gas Associa- 
tion Laboratories during the last ten years, 
most manufacturers today can and do build 
technically sound stoves. If you buy a stove 
bearing the seal of approval of the American Gas 
Association, you know that the stove has passed 
minimum requirements of construction, perform- 
ance, and safety. 

But gas stoves still fall short of the desirable 
stove in their effect on the user. A woman 
must still stoop to use the oven and broiler; 
rack spacing is often still inadequate; cooking- 
top burners are too crowded; stove heights 
are not adjustable; parts of the stove are too 
hard to keep clean, especially the gas cocks and 
burners beneath the cooking top. 

Because the products of combustion must 
escape to the room a gas stove hasa higher heat 
loss than does an electric stove and heats a 
kitchen more. The most serious heat loss 
from a gas stove, from the oven, cannot be 
corrected entirely by increasing the thickness 
of the insulation. 


The Gasoline Range 
Cooking with a gasoline range is much easier 
than with a kerosene stove or a coal and wood 
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range, but the stove lacks much of fulfilling the 
requirements of a desirable stove. It creates 
a fire hazard—not because of the stove itself 
but because of the carelessness of the operator 
in handling gasoline. Every kitchen gasoline 
stove should have safety shut-off valves so 
that the manifold cannot flood if the pilot 
burner goes out. 

From the point of view of the operator, the 
gasoline range has the same faults as the gas 
range and two more: oven heat is not auto- 
matically controlled and the cooking top 
burner flame cannot easily be lowered to sim- 
mering heat. Then, too, the operator must 
check the amount of gasoline in the tank and 
keep tank pressure at the proper value during 
operation. The over-all heat efficiency of a 
gasoline range is only slightly less than that of 
a good gas range. 


The Kerosene Range 


Cost of the kerosene stove is high, its per- 
formance is low, and its construction is not 
rugged. The stove height is not adjustable; 
the oven is generally uninsulated and not 
automatically controlled ; the cooking top burn- 
ers have low efficiencies and are not rapid in 
heating; foods boiling over into the chimney 
extinguish the flame; and some stoves do not 
have porcelain finish. 

Of the various types of burners, the long- 
chimney, wick type gives the best performance, 
although even with this burner about three- 
fourths of the heat it liberates is lost to the 
room while heating water to the boiling point. 
It tends to soot utensils less than does the 
short-chimney, wickless type, and a change in 
wick height brings almost instantaneous change 
in heat. 

The kerosene stove, though the least desir- 
able of all these stoves, fills a need as a summer 
stove to replace the coal and wood range, if 
other types of stoves cannot be used. 


The Electric Range 


When buying any piece of equipment in- 
volving a substantial investment, you should 
inquire about the guarantee of fundamental 
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mechanical elements and about repair facilities 
and the availability of new parts. It is always 
wise, therefore, to buy from a dependable loca 
dealer. 

The electric range on the 1946 market will 
be essentially the same as the prewar model. 
Therefore, points to observe in selecting it will 
not be new. You may have to ask questions 
to bring out some of the information you need; 
but many of the points which affect the cost, 
ease of care, safety in use, and convenience of 
operation are readily discernible if only you 
give careful attention to them. Features 
affecting durability are not always plainly 
visible. 

The lower initial cost of one of two models 
being considered is usually a result of its having 
fewer special features; for example, an auto- 
matic time control and a warming oven. The 
vital parts, such as the surface and oven units, 
are often the same in the two. 

The ease of keeping the range clean wil] 
depend largely on the construction and finish. 
The back splash and top should be made from 
one piece; the surface units, of a design easily 
cleaned. The oven units should be removable 
and the lining free from deep creases, and the 
broiler pan should Le of the smokeless type. 
Any unnecessary trim adds to the care needed 
to keep the range sanitary and looking good. 

The number of switch positions for the 
surface units tells the number of degrees 
of heat intensity which can be used. The 
larger the number of positions, the greater the 
heat control and therefore the more economy 
achieved in operation. The oven temperature 
control combined with the switch provides 
for economy of operation as well as for con- 
venience. 

The location of the switches is a convenience 
factor. Some homemakers prefer them on the 
back above the oven; others, on the front pane! 
just below the units. Try both locations be- 
fore deciding which is best for you. Another 
convenience is some mark of icentification for 
the different heat pesiticns and for each switch 
to show which heating unit it operates. 
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If You're Shopping for Home Equipment 


Handles on oven door and drawers should be 
easily grasped when the operator stands in 
different positions. Storage drawers on rollers 
operate more easily than those not so equipped. 
Nontipping oven racks, with stops when pulled 
out, make for convenience as well as safety. 

Surface units of light weight are usually 
faster heating than those which are heavy. 
Covered heating elements usually last longer 
and are easier to clean than those whose coils 
are open. Most homemakers will need at 
least one surface unit of wattage near 2,000. 
The smaller units are usually about 1200 watts. 
A thrift cooker on a range saves both electric 
energy and human energy. 

Ovens equipped with a heating element at 
the top as well as the bottom are usually more 
satisfactory than those having only the one 
unit at the bottom. 

Special features which add to convenience 
in use but are not necessities are: a minute 
minder, an automatic time control, a top light, 
an automatic or a hand-controlled oven light, 
a glass window in the oven door, a warming 
oven, a selector switch on the deep-well or 
thrift cooker, a built-in griddle, an additional 
small oven, and seven-heat surface units. 


Electric Roasters 


The electric roaster is an excellent piece 
of supplementary cooking equipment, but its 
value for a particular family should be carefully 
considered before purchase. 

For the homemaker who has a coal range, 
it can handle most of the cooking on hot 
summer days. For the couple who can’t afford 
or find a good gas or electric range, or who 
must cook in small quarters, it can do all the 
cooking. Operators of restaurants or of road- 
side lunch stands find one or more useful either 
for preparing large amounts of a single food or 
smaller amounts of several. For picnickers its 
portability is an advantage. But for the 
woman with a full-size electric range it may be 
a doubtful purchase. 

The electric roaster is essentially a small, 
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portable electric oven designed like a deep 
cooking vessel with lightweight cover. It is 
either oval or rectangular in shape with a gross 
capacity of 12 to 18 quarts. The double walls 
and the bottom contain the heating elements 
and an inch or more of insulation. 

The cover is lightweight for easy removal 
and is polished to reflect heat back into the 
roaster without undue loss. Its wattage is 
kept low (1320) so that it may be operated on 
a single house circuit without the special wiring 
a range requires. It has numerous cooking 
vessels and racks cleverly fitted into the main 
large inside pan and, if it has the broiler and 
frying pan unit, is capable of practically any 
kind of cooking, once the operator has learned 
the simple tricks of using it. 

The rectangular roaster is the best choice. 
It is larger and generally more useful; its 
vessels and racks fit together more sensibly. 
It requires but little more electricity to operate 
than does the oval one. 

Select a roaster of quality construction: good 
design, heavier parts, perfect fit at joints, 
rigid body and handles, and heavy plating and 
enameling. For it, go to the manufacturer 
who has long made other quality products. 
The better roasters will cost from $30 to $40— 
more with a cabinet. Roasters costing $16 to 
$20 are not recommended. 

Every roaster should have a thermostatic 
control. Its reliability largely determines the 
quality of the roaster. You will have some 
choice of material in the cooking vessels 
furnished, but it would seem sensible to have 
them match the roaster lining, which is usually 
dark enamelware. 

The low wattage of the electric roaster 
results in slow preheating—about 30 to 40 
minutes—but once it gets going the heat is 
sufficient. Cost of operation compares closely 
with that of the electric range but tends to be 
less because of the smaller appliance being 
heated. Because the roaster has lots of parts 
which must be cleaned and put away, it is less 
satisfactory to use than the range. 

Although the roaster is a portable appliance 
it should have a definite place in the kitchen— 
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a small table or cabinet in which the extra 
parts can be stored. Late-model roasters 
feature a cabinet in the same style and finish— 

a worth-while addition if it really is to be used 
much. Considerable inconvenience will result 
if the roaster must be brought out of a closet 
each time. 


Mixers 


The small electric food mixer facilitates the 
tasks of whipping, beating, and mixing during 
food preparation. Many of the prewar mixers, 
however, would not do all of the tasks required. 


Prewar Faults 


Motor speeds often were so fast that prod- 
ucts were overmixed. Bowls of some models 
turned so rapidly that food was thrown from 
the bowl, or they did not turn at all. In some 
mixers there were unmixed areas because of 
poor design in the shape of the bowl and 
beater or because of a poor method of adjusting 
the bowl. Another complaint was that the 
motor would not operate satisfactorily at low 
speeds under a heavy load. 


Motors, Stand, Operation 


Essentially the food mixer is a set of beaters 
connected through suitable reduction gears 
to a universal electric motor. The armature 
speeds of these motors are relatively high when 
operating at no load. Gear mechanisms re- 
duce beater speeds under normal operating 
conditions. The motors should be equipped 
with special speed governors to eliminate changes 
in speed with changes in load, voltage supply, or 
frequency. 

Among the points to consider in selecting a 
mixer from the standpoint of functional design 
are the stability of the mixer stand, stability 
of the motor on the stand, and the balance of 
the motor off the stand. In addition the 
prospective purchaser should consider ease of 
cleaning, quietness of operation, and radio 
interference. Sharp corners, exposed moving 
parts, and the tendency of the stand to mar 
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the worktable surface, are also points to watch 
for. 

From the standpoint of performance in use, 
consideration should be given to the ease of 
attaching and releasing the beaters and other 
attachments, the ease and efficiency of the 
method for adjusting the beaters and bowls for 
complete and thorough mixing, the placing of 
the switch for easy operation, and the number 
of speeds needed or desired. Properly designed 
and adjusted beaters will mix foods adequately 
to at least two-thirds the depth of the bowl. 

When the homemaker finds a beater that is 
satisfactory for all her mixing and beating 
tasks—one that will not overmix cakes due to 
too great speed, one that will mix practically 
all of the flour into stiff doughs such as cookies 
or bread, and one that will whip cream or make 
mayonnaise without spattering—she next must 
find a place to house the mixer where it will be 
easily accessible and will be used habitually 
for all the operations it is capable of per- 
forming. 


Electric Toasters 


Toast-making is perhaps the simplest and 
quickest of all home cooking processes; yet 
we see many examples of poorly made toast and 
of wasted bread. Good toasting requires 
adjusting the heat and the time to precise 
points. If the heat is insufficient, the bread 
will toast slowly and give a dry and tough 
product. If the heat is too intense, the bread 
will scorch. Bread that has been properly 
toasted will have a golden-brown color, will be 
tender and smooth, and will break easily with- 
out being brittle. 

Probably no simpler device for making toast 
could be made than the 2-door conventional 
model of electric toaster with which we are 
familiar. Its central heating unit, if carefully 
designed and operating on uniform electric 
current, should always put out the correct heat. 
If the operator gives strict attention to the job, 
this simple, low-cost toaster can produce the 
finest of toast. But since toasting is so quick 
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(60 to 75 seconds) any carelessness will give 
poor toast. 

To make the process foolproof, manufac- 
turers have gone to the oven-type toaster, the 
so-called automatic kind, which is much more 
complicated and expensive. Here we find a 
thermostat or a clock-like timer, or a combina- 
tion of both, which is supposed to time the 
toasting to give exactly the product desired. 
\t the completion of toasting the current is 
shut off and the toast is ejected part way out 
of the top openings, where it is easily picked 
up. No doors have to be operated. This 
kind of device appeals to all women, although 
its cost is about four times that of the con- 
ventional type. 

In actual tests most of these automatic 
mechanisms have been found temperamental 
and inconsistent. They do not produce 
exactly the same quality of toast time and 
time again. Although their design and con- 
struction are excellent and they are easy to 
operate, the price of $16 hardly seems justified 
when just as fine toast can be made in a good 
conventional-type toaster costing about $4. 

The ideal electric toaster would probably be 
a compact oven-type of good construction 
which could retail between $4.50 and $6. It 
would toast 2 slices of bread, all four surfaces, 
at once; it would have a precise timer to shut 
off the heat; it would have a hand-lift for 
removing the toast; and, of course, it would 
have the other essentials of design necessary 
for near-perfect toast every time. Such a 
toaster does not exist today, but some models 
approach it. 

Other desirable details are: a permanently 
attached cord with a switch on the toaster, a 
linkage which opens both doors of the conven- 
tional type simultaneously, an easy way of 
brushing crumbs from the bottom, plastic feet 

or base and handles, rugged construction, and 
heavy chromium plating for a finish. Except 
for the cheaper toasters costing less than $3, 
most of the present models possess these 
quality features; and, with minimum care, the 
user can expect long and trouble-free operation. 

Our intention is not to discourage the buying 
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of present models of toasters but rather to 
encourage manufacturers to continue develop- 
ment work until toasters are made which will 
make more perfect toast. When judges’ scores 
on toast made with all the representative brands 
and models average only 71 per cent there is room 
Jor improvement in performance. 


Coffee-Makers 


Coffee-making is one of the simplest and 
most common of home processes. Yet equip- 
ment for it appears in at least four types, each 
of which seems unnecessarily complicated. 

A clear brew of intermediate strength and 
fine flavor and aroma—objective of all coffee- 
makers—comes first from a sufficient quantity 
of high-quality coffee (between 1} and 2 level 
tablespoonfuls to one 8-ounce cup of water), 
fresh and finely ground; then from a short 
contact period (3 to 5 minutes) with water just 
under boiling temperature; then from an efh- 
cient filtering device. 

The old-time coffeepot method is simple 
enough and capable of producing excellent 
results if boiling is avoided and if grounds and 
sediment are filtered from the beverage 
through placing the ground coffee loosely in 
a cheesecloth bag. 

The drip method is near-perfect in theory, 
but present day equipment permits much 
sediment in the beverage and lacks precision 
of processing. The perforated coffee basket 
is the heart of this type and only aluminum 
baskets can be perforated fine enough to produce 
an acceptable beverage. 

The percolator is simply another drip device 
with a steam-jet pump to keep the liquid 
circulating through the coffee until the desired 
strength is obtained. Its sole advantage over 
the other drip type is ability to continue the 
coffee-water contact as long as is desired. 

On scorecard tests of beverages made with 
different types of equipment, the glass vacuum 
coffee-maker has scored highest for flavor and 
aroma, mainly because of the cloth filter which 
produced a clear brew but also because the 
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contact period was short, and more coffee of 
fine grind was used. Strength with fine flavor 
cannot be obtained from violent brewing of 
skimpy amounts of coffee. 

For any type coffee-maker a special electric 
stove or a built-in heater will be found quicker 
and more economical of current than the 
kitchen range. Copper pots, well plated with 
chromium, both transfer and hold heat well, 
are good looking, and are desirable for many 
uses. Thick glass and enamelware are less 
desirable materials, certainly for perforated 
coffee baskets. 

Quality coffee comes from careful processing 
rather than from wonderful performance of any 
of the equipment now available. 


Pressure Cooker Saucepans 


During the last five years, the pressure 
cooker saucepan has become such a popular 
utensil that it might be classed as essential for 
everyday cooking. Up to 1945 only two 
brands of this utensil were on the market, but 
now a half dozen or more different brands 
are available. All cook food under pressure. 
And all are made of materials that will with- 
stand sudden temperature changes; for exam- 
ple, cold water can be poured safely over the 
cooker to reduce the pressure quickly. The 
pressure is generally controlled by a weight- 
type gauge with which some kind of pressure 
indicator or escaping steam is used to denote 
when the heat under the pan should be 
changed. 


The Seal’s the Thing 


But the ways of locking the lid to the pan 
vary with different cookers and with them the 
ease of operation. The bayonet lock is the 
simplest and most easily operated method of 
sealing the cover to the cooker. If the gasket 
becomes so worn that the cooker leaks steam, 
it can be turned over; and when it finally must 
be replaced, the replacement cost is small. 

Cookers that seal by springing a flexible lid 
have two disadvantages: The replacement cost 
of the gasket is high, and the pan cannot be 
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filled to the top with food because space must 
be left to get the lid inside the pan before seal- 
ing. Still another cooker seals by means of a 
flexible band which clamps the lid to the pan. 
This method of sealing is also inconvenient. 

It is the methcd of sealing that makes the 
greatest difference between these pans. 


Other Points to Be Noted 


A few other items should be given attention. 
The handles should be securely fastened and 
locked to the pan so that the pan cannot rotate. 
The lid should be equipped with a safety plug. 
For the average family the four-quart cooker 
is probably preferable, with the three-quart 
cooker as next choice. Either an aluminum 
alloy or stainless steel is satisfactory as utensi! 
material. Where a rubber gasket is used, it 
should be resistant to cooking oils and fats. 
Any construction that would make the entire 
cooker hard to clean should be avoided. 

In general, judge the various pressure cooker 
saucepans in terms of the homemaker who 
will use them. The simplest method of locking 
the cover to the pan is to be preferred. The 
pan that is simplest mechanically will be the 
easiest to use. 

The manufacturer will make sure that the 
pans will be safe with regard to the pressure 
they must withstand. 


Pressure Cookers 


The large pressure cooker probably is used 
mostly for canning, since the introduction of 
the pressure cooker saucepan for cooking. For 
use in canning, certain requirements should 
be fulfilled. 

The material of the cooker may be alumi- 
num or steel, each of which has some faults. 
Most women probably prefer the aluminum 
cooker because it will not rust. It may be- 
come pitted by some kinds of hard water, 
however, and it does discolor. A steel cooker 
may be lighter in weight, but the steel must 
be tinned or porcelain enameled to prevent 
rusting; and when the tin peels or the enamel 
chips, corrosion begins. 
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Sealing, Pressure Gauge 


The method of sealing the cooker is im- 
portant from the point of view of easy opera- 
tion. When the cooker is new, any of the 
methods used for sealing—ground joints, 
gasket with ring, gasket with spring clamps, 
or gasket with a bayonet lock—make a steam- 
tight fitting. But for easy operation, the 
cover sealed by means of a gasket and bayonet 
lock is lo be preferred. There are no bolts to 
tighten, no rings to place and tighten, no 
clamps to secure; all that is needed is a slight 
rotation of the cover to lock it securely in 
place. Particular attention should be given to 
the pressure gauge, because it is the heart of 
the pressure cooker. 

It should be of the geared type with the 
dial marked in pounds per square inch pressure. 
The range of zero to 20 psi should be spread 
over an arc subtending an angle of at least 
135° and preferably 180°. This gauge should 
be accurate to within 0.5 psi because the 
success in attaining a proper processing tem- 
perature depends upon its accuracy. It 
should be checked before each canning season 
to see if a strain or some other cause has thrown 
it off calibration. In order to avoid a strain 
on the Bourdon tube, the pin on the low- 
pressure side of the gauge should be set to show 
a vacuum of about 10 psi. On many of the 
newer cookers, gauges of the type described 
are being furnished. Gauges marked in 5 
psi increments and covering 37° of the dial 
are not satisfactory because changes of 1 to 
2 psi in pressure are not easily read. 

Finally, the cooker must have a “foolproof” 
safety valve and a petcock. A combination 
safety valve and petcock is satisfactory if it 
can be taken apart and cleaned and reas- 
sembled easily. Since all safety valves need 
cleaning occasionally they should be so made 
that they cannot be reassembled incorrectly. 


Electric Irons 


The electric iron is found in 95 per cent of 
homes with electricity because of its low cost, 
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its satisfactory performance, and the time and 
labor it saves. With a minimum of care a 
good electric iron has a long life. The first 
cost, spread over a number of years, amounts 
to an annual expense of less than a dollar; and 
operating costs are almost negligible. Jt is 
wise, therefore, to invest in the best iron available; 
nothing is gained by buying a cheap one. 


The Sole, Heating Element, Heat Control 


The sole, as the real ironing part, should be 
flat and well polished. It will be about 4} 
inches wide and nearly 8 inches long with a 
decided point at the front for entering small 
places in clothes. Rear corners may be either 
round or near-square but the edges of the sole 
should be well beveled to get under pleats and 
buttons. Probably the best construction con- 
sists of a machined, cast iron sole with heavy 
chromium plating. Aluminum soles are less 
heavy but are soft and may become scratched. 
Covering the sole is the shell of pressed steel, 
heavily chromium plated. Its polished finish 
turns heat back to the sole and away from the 
handle. All modern irons have moulded, 
hand-fitting plastic handles. 

The heating element and its thermostatic 
control constitute the real heart of an electric 
iron and must be of the best. The heating 
element should have a rating of 1000 watts. 
Lower wattages, found on cheaper irons, will 
not produce heat fast enough for a rapid 
operator. The iron does not use that much 
power constantly because the thermostat may 
cut off the current as much as half the time, 
but 1000 watts does permit the operator to 
keep on ironing under almost any conditions 
without waiting for the iron to heat. For 
effective heat transfer, the heating element 
should be imbedded and sealed in the metal of 
the sole as close as possible (§ inch) to the 
ironing surface. 

A rugged and dependable thermostat for 
controlling the heat to the required tempera- 
ture is an absolute necessity. The dependa- 
bility of a thermostat cannot be determined 
by its appearance; one has to trust the manu- 
facturer for that. 
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Weight, Cords, Price 


Most of the old-model irons weigh 5 to 6 
pounds; the newer ones, 3} to 4 pounds. 
Choose a lightweight model, as weight and 
pressure are not necessary to successful ironing. 
Permanently attached cords eliminate most 
of the old troubles of connector plugs but not 
all cord repairs. The cord of an iron gets the 
most severe usage of any cord. 

All irons have a tip-up stand, but it is more 
convenient to use an asbestos pad. 

The best electric irons seem to have a 
standard price of about $8.95. Any price much 
less than that may not bring the quality 
features mentioned. There are irons with 
highly advertised specialities at from $1 to $4 
more, but it is doubtful if they are worth 
anything additional since these specialities add 
little to the essentials of an iron. Steam irons 
are liked by some. They have special uses, 
but they can hardly displace the regular electric 
iron which has the good points described. 


Vacuum Cleaners 


Present-day electric vacuum cleaners are of 
two general types, straight-suction and motor- 
driven cylinder. Each has its advantages and 
disadvantages, and selection should be made 
according to the type of cleaning to be done. 

Straight-suction cleaners come in upright 
models and tank types."fAs the nozzle is 
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narrow without any moving parts most of th: 
cleaning action depends upon suction. Suc! 
a cleaner is good for removing surface dirt fron 
floor covers and uncarpeted floors and fo: 
cleaning draperies, upholstered furniture, et: 
The cleaning ability of a straight- suction, tank 
type cleaner depends largely upon how it is 
handled; that of upright cleaners after prope: 
nozzle adjustment is not affected by the 
method of operation. 

Motor driven cylinder cleaners are all uprigh' 
cleaners. They employ suction, beating, and 
sweeping in cleaning and are of three types 0! 
construction: a rotating brush, a rotating 
agitator, and a rotating vibrator. Because its 
beating action loosens imbedded dirt, this 
type is especially good for cleaning heavy 
napped floor covers. 

Upright cleaners with supported and par 
tially supported nozzles raise the carpet off the 
floor in the cleaning process. As floor cover- 
ings have different lengths of pile, the nozzl« 
of the cleaner must have adjustable height 
Different manufacturers use different types o! 
adjustment devices, most of which are 
manually operated. The automatic adjuster 
is most convenient, the one operated by the 
foot next, and the hand operated adjuster leas! 
convenient. The adjustment device should be 
well marked for the different nozzle heights 
available. 

Special features vary with different manu- 
facturers, and each must be evaluated in terms 
of the needs of the purchaser. 


Teaching Money Management 


What do you include in the subject matter content of your family eco- 
nomics courses, projects, and activities? 

The money management committee of the family economics division is mak- 
ing a study of what is being done in this field to report at the Cleveland 
meeting, where full credit will be given to each person who has worked out the 
course. Illustrative material used is also wanted. 

Home economics teachers, social welfare workers, home demonstration 
agents, Farm Security supervisors are asked to send descriptions of these 
courses to Miss Thelma Beall, Home Economics Department, Ohio Extension 


Service, Columbus 10, Ohio. 
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Harrzet R. Howe: Consumer Advocate 


RUTH O'BRIEN 


Miss O’Brien is an assistant chief of the BHNHE, acting head of its division of 
textiles and clothing, vice-chairman of the National Consumer-Retailer Coun- 
cil, and chairman of the subcommittee on developing standards for cloth- 
ing and household textiles in the American Society for Testing Materials. 


HE masthead of the AHEA Con- 
sumer Education Service bears the name of a 
new editor this year. For many months, 
Harriet Howe had been asking to be relieved 
of the responsibilities she carried as a staff 
member in charge of this Service. Regret- 
fully last year the executive board accepted her 
resignation. Margaret D. Thompson took 
over the job January first. 

Chroniclers of events like this usually pull 
out the tremolo and hold forth about the 
faltering hands of an exhausted runner passing 
on the torch toa fresh sprinter. But Harriet’s 
hands are not faltering—nor is she exhausted. 
She merely wants some time to herself—and 
some for that nutrition-specialist husband of 
hers, just back from the wars. 

She will still live in Washington. She will 
still be a member of the Association and, like 
the loyal one she is, will help actively with its 
local and national projects. Even so, we 
should record the long distance she has brought 
the consumer education program of the 
AHEA. 


AHEA Prelude 


As a prelude, we might review a little Asso- 
ciation history. We might mention that the 
AHEA has been concerned with consumers’ 
problems since its organization in 1908, that 
at its first annual meeting the need for market 
standards for textiles was emphasized. 

Few who have read that first AHEA chapter 
will forget what touched off that discussion. 
It seems there was a strong-minded, intrepid 
textile member present, a woman of convic- 
tion. Legend has it that she gestured dramat- 
ically with a bright-hued length of dress ma- 


terial as she passionately declaimed these 
words, fortunately preserved in the record: 


We pay money for goods and know not what we 
get. You ask for wool and the price is one dollaf, 
and there is no guarantee that there is even one- 
quarter wool in the goods. You are perfectly 
hopeless and helpless! 


The flame lighted by her spirit blazed awhile 
then flickered down, but it did not die. In 
the years that followed we can check off the 
milestones of the Association one by one: the 
renewed efforts in 1918 of what was then called 
the textile section to get informative labels on 
textile merchandise and thus help purchasers 
avoid the poor quality goods which, even as 
now, were part of a war’s aftermath; the 
appointment in 1925 of a national committee 
on standardization of consumers’ goods; in 
1927, getting the American Standards Associa- 
tion, which had formerly considered only 
engineering materials, interested in standards 
for household refrigerators, bed sheets, and 
blankets; and later helping to organize and 
becoming the first consumer organization to 
join the National Consumer-Retailer Council, 
experiment in consumer-retailer co-operation. 


Phi U Helps Launch CES 


We might go on for pages listing and describ- 
ing such achievements, but this is not neces- 
sary for Harriet herself put them into the 
record, as one of the early issues of the Con- 
sumer Education Service: Consumer Educa- 
tion Miscellany, Series 2, No. 1, October 1937. 
A year before, that Service had come into 
being, through a grant provided by Phi Upsilon 
Omicron. 
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The idea of having a Consumer Education 
Service resulted from the thinking of a com- 
mittee—which included a Phi U person—set 
up to decide the direction the program should 
take and to guide its development. Such a 
committee has served during each succeeding 
year. 

The Phi U grant, matched by the AHEA, 
made it possible to inaugurate these publica- 
tions, to help readers keep abreast of develop- 
ments in the field of consumer education. 
Because of her interest and her faith in the 
“consumer movement,’’ Mrs. Howe—who for 
some years had been preparing abstracts for 
the AHEA’s JourNAL from literature in the 
fields of child development and consumer prob- 
lems—agreed to undertake the difficult job of 
starting and developing this new venture. 

It was supposed to be only a part-time job, 
for funds were available for only a modest 
salary; but as interest in consumer problems 
grew, calls upon the Association for leadership 
and service in the field increased so much that, 
in addition to preparing the publication, Har- 
riet, as a contribution to her profession, has 
given more and more of her time gratis. By 
the date of her resignation she had become 
practically a full-time worker, though still 
unwilling to take a full-time job. 

For the CES she prepared a series of news- 
letters and miscellanies, each of which was a 
discriminating collection of excerpts from and 
abstracts of current literature relating to 
consumers’ problems and reports on news- 
worthy developments in the field. They 
provided a wealth of teaching material. 

During the war years, the publications dealt 
largely with the effect of the war on the con- 
sumer economy; held up standards of good 
consumer behavior under wartime conditions; 
and presented unbiased and constructive 
criticism of policies relating to civilian goods 
as evaluated by home economics standards. 


Changing Format, Growing Prestige 


All of this material has been sold at less than 
the actual cost of production and mailing. 
First, a plain-looking, mimeographed set of 
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Harris and Ewing 


Mrs. Harriet R. Howe 


sheets, later a multilith with improved format 
and finally with illustrations—these were the 
stages in its evolution. 

The Service has wide circulation, not only 
among Association members but among 
libraries, business organizations, and institu- 
tions interested in research in economic and 
social problems. It has thus helped to bring 
the AHEA’s program to the attention of many 
who would otherwise be unaware of the signif- 
icance of home economics. It hasadded much 
to the prestige of the Association among 
business and professional persons. 

With the development of the Service and the 
AHEA’s consumer education program came a 
striking growth in the reputation of the 
AHEA as a reliable and intelligent source of 
information on matters in that field. More 
and more, Mrs. Howe was pressed into service 
as interpreter and spokesman of home eco- 
nomics views on consumers’ problems. 
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Harriet R. Howe: Consumer Advocate 


Debater, Adviser... 


The fact that the Association has gained and 
held its present outstanding national position 
in the field of consumer interests is in no small 
part because of her efforts to make the work 
of all the members known and understood 
wherever issues were raised which affected 
consumers’ welfare. 

Her sound judgment, courage of conviction, 
and debating ability have been a great asset 
to the Association. She has not been afraid 
to speak out in defense of consumer rights to 
individuals, or groups, or large audiences, nor 
to pit her wits in verbal exchanges where often 
the opposition has not “pulled his punches.” 
She has been sent over and over again to com- 
mittee meetings and hearings where calm 
nerves and quick thinking were needed. 

She has testified as a consumer, a home- 
maker, and a professional worker before many 
Congressional committees, the U. S. Food and 
Drug Administration, and the Federal Trade 
Commission. She has held office in the 
National Consumer-Retailer Council and has 
worked with technical committees of both the 
Council and the American Standards Associa- 
tion when standards for consumer goods or 
informative labeling programs were being 
developed. 

During the war years she was a member of 
the important National Consumer Advisory 
Committee to the Office of Price Administra- 
tion, helped with the quality-of-clothing sur- 
veys the AHEA made, and presented the 
consumers’ side of the story at many a meeting 
called by the War Production Board to con- 
sider civilian needs. 


Her Professional Background 


A college graduate with a bachelor of arts 
degree followed by a master’s degree in home 
economics from the University of Illinois, a 
university teacher and extension worker, then 
wife of a scientist and now mother of two 
happily married daughters, Harriet brought a 
unique set of talents to the job. 

As her children grew up, she made a com- 
munity contribution of her experience to 
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whatever was involved in their welfare. When 
they were toddlers she became active in the 
Progressive Education Association and helped 
organize a community nursery school and a 
study group in child development. Later, she 
“graduated” through the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers and the Washington 
(D. C.) Council of Girl Scouts to the chairman- 
ship of the education committee of the Wash- 
ington branch of the AAUW. 

She served on the Women’s Joint Congres- 
sional Committee, first representing the AAUW 
and then the AHEA, and has been active in 
the League of Women Voters. 

Her wide social and professional experience, 
her scientific honesty, her buoyancy of spirit 
and ready humor, her charm, rooted in warm 
human kindness—all have made her an effec- 
tive and popular consumer advocate in the 
capital. The fact that she is good to look 
at is also no liability! 


Lucky Again with Mrs. Thompson 


And what about her successor? Well, here 
we are lucky again. Mrs. Margaret Dismorr 
Thompson comes to the Association directly 
from work as an economist in the U. S. Depart- 
ment of State. Before her work there came 
two degrees from Cambridge University, 
England, and graduate study at Bryn Mawr 
and Radcliffe, giving the consumer course at 
Barnard College, directing the New England 
part of the consumer purchases studies of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, published in 1939 
and 1941, and helping edit the USDA’s 
Consumer's Guide. You may have met her at 
meetings of the homemakers section of the 
District of Columbia Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, in which she has long been active. 
well-poised, gentle-mannered, scholarly 
woman with a nice sense of humor and a 
good head! 

So thanks, Harriet, for everything! And 
welcome, Margaret! 

By the way, dear reader, have you paid your 
$1.50 for the year’s subscription to the Con- 
sumer Education Service? Yes? Then how 
about getting someone else to subscribe, too? 
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Paul M. Williams, Pioneer 


ALICE L. EDWARDS 


As home economist in the USDA’s Agricultural Marketing Service, Dr. 


Edwards worked under Mr. Williams for about a year. 


She was execulive 


secretary of the AHEA from 1926 to 1936 and now heads the home economics 
department of the Mary Washington College of the University of Virginia. 


HE death of Paul M. Williams last 
October terminated the life but not the influ- 
ence of a man who for 27 years in the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture consistently sought 
to further good practices in the production and 
merchandising of processed fruit and vegetables 
and who was a helpful supporter and critic of 
the standards and grading program for other 
agricultural products. 

He came to the USDA during World War I 
as marketing assistant in fruits and vegetables. 
His last position was designated by the lengthy 
but descriptive title assistant director for 
regulatory and marketing services, fruit and 
vegetable branch, Production and Marketing 
Administration, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Mr. Williams’ formal education was limited, 
but his early home training and _ business 
experience convinced him that genuine success 
in merchandizing foods is largely dependent on 
the service rendered. He believed that service 
should consist largely of the good quality and 
continuing dependability of the products sold. 
He attributed his ideas and convictions as to 
standards of foods to his mother, who during 
his boyhood consistently won blue ribbons for 
products of her culinary skill. 


His Cortribution 


Home economists may well review some of 
Mr. Williams’ more significant contributions to 
the development of grade labeling of processed 
foods, for many of the difficulties he met and 
overcame have their counterpart in other 
consumer commodity fields. It was his 
courageous pioneering in the long and tedious 
struggle which finally brought the voluntary 


quality grade labeling of an ever-larger volume 
of processed fruits and vegetables. 

The USDA standards for foods and food 
products are the most important group of 
quality standards for consumer goods now in 
use, and of these the standards for grades of 
processed fruits and vegetables are doubtless 
the best examples. 

The Warehouse Act passed by Congress in 
1916 authorized the USDA, on request of the 
owner, to inspect and issue certificates of the 
grade of processed fruits and vegetables stored 
in public warehouses, to help him obtain bank 
loans with which to finance his canning opera- 
tions. Work that Mr. Williams did under this 
Act started him on his grade labeling activities, 
for it soon developed that information as to 
true grade of these products was not passed on 
to household purchasers. 

The canning industry made rapid strides 
after World War I, but the industry as a whole 
strongly disapproved of the compulsory grade 
labeling of its products. A bewildering con- 
fusion of interests and problems threatened to 
block all progress toward providing consumers 
with reliable information concerning the grade 
of the canned foods they purchased. 

Accomplishments under Paul 
leadership include the following: 


Williams’ 


1. The gradual development and continuous re- 
fining of enforceable grades for processed fruit 
and vegetables. There are now 85 such 
standards: 60 for canned products; 8 for 
dried; 9 for dehydrated; and 16 for frozen. 

. The adoption of simplified terminology by 
which to designate the quality rank of 
different products. Fancy, Choice, and 


Standard were incorporated in the standards 
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Paul Williams, Pioneer 


for grades along with A, B, and C, respec- 
tively, so as to reduce consumers’ confusion 
as to the quality rank designated by each. 
3. The building up of a well-irained staff of 
inspectors of unusual integrity and loyalty. 
4. Incorporation of the USDA standards for 
grades in specifications for government agen- 
cies to use in their purchasing. This policy 
promoted use and understanding of these 
standards by the whole industry and, from 
their use, increasing respect and support. 
A continuous inspection service for canning 
plants requesting it. By a Congressional 
Act of 1939 USDA inspectors were made 
available for this service to plants which met 
certain requirements as to housekeeping, 
sanitation, and plant facilities. Finally 
plants operating under continuous USDA 
inspection were permitted to label their 
products as U.S. grade A, B, or C, as the 
case might be. 


ur 


Attacks and Defense 


Since the grade labeling of canned fruits 
and vegetables has been the spearhead for the 
whole consumer movement for grade labeling, 
the program has been attacked from every 
angle and by many agencies. Mr. Williams 
was undaunted by these attacks and met them 
by vigorous defense and, where vulnerable 
points were revealed, by strengthening the 
measures. The standards for grades of many 
products were not sufficiently explicit, hence 
were subject to severe criticism and ridicule. 
He and his co-workers made every effort to 
improve them, and thereby the whole program 
in the end was helped rather than damaged by 
its critics and invaluable publicity was gained 
thereby for the whole grade labeling move- 
ment. 


Effects of World War II 


Because a tremendous volume of processed 
food products was required by the armed 
services during World War II, the staff of 
inspectors and graders had to be rapidly 
enlarged. Since eligible men were being taken 
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by the draft, Mr. Williams brought women 
into the inspection service. The modified 
eligibility requirements now give recognition 
to home economics courses in foods and certain 
types of dietetic work and institutional train- 
ing and experience. 

Of the 300 inspectors now on the government 
roll, about 150 are women. Thus a new field 
for employment has been opened up to home 
economists. 


How He Helped Consumers 


Consumers have been aided in many ways 
by the work of which Mr. Williams was the 
acknowledged leader: 

1. A closer relationship now tends to exist 
between price and quality of canned foods 
with the prices on lower grades relatively 
lower than previously, thus protecting low- 
income families. 

2. The industry is meeting public concern over 
sanitary conditions in the plants and over 
quality and grades by giving more attention 
to production standards. The factory in- 
spection has stimulated this trend. 

3. Improvements in grade labeling have en- 
abled consumers to buy more wisely, thus 
increasing consumer satisfaction and conse- 
quently their use of processed fruits and 
vegetables, which in turn should enable the 
industry to further reduce prices to 
consumers. 

4. Because grades for processed fruits and 
vegetables had gained considerable recogni- 
tion before World War II, it was possible 
for OPA to establish ceiling prices for the 
different grades and thus save consumers 
vast sums on their purchases. 

The AHEA has long been one of the public 
interest groups supporting the work of Mr. 
Williams in developing standards and specifi- 
cations and adequate labeling of processed 
foods, considering that it was a practical way 
to help the homemaker get her money’s worth. 
It is our privilege and responsibility as home 
economists to help to extend this program, 
which he so valiantly launched. 
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Department Store Employees’ Cafeterta 


TERESA LIBRESHAL 


Miss Libershal, whose BS is from the University of Nebraska, has managed 
Miller & Paine’s Food Service Department—its ltearocm, cafeteria, 
employers’ cafeteria, bakery, and bakery sales department—since 1936. 


ANY kinds of employee feeding 
have been evolved during the war in an effort 
to provide the proper food for the worker in 
a minimum amount of time. Perhaps the 
most popular has been the employees’ cafeteria. 

At the Miller & Paine department store in 
Lincoln, Nebraska, certainly that type of meal 
service has been the most satisfactory. 

In 1918, the management installed an em- 
ployees’ cafeteria to relieve congestion in its 
popular tearoom. A secluded spot behind 
scenes and on the floor directly under the tea- 
room was chosen. Then the locker room ma- 
tron served soup and coffee to the employees. 

From this humble beginning the demand has 
grown until now eight women are employed 
to serve a variety of foods. 


Nonprofit and Strictly Cash 


This cafeteria is nonprofit-making. The 
management desires only that we break even. 
This last year, because of the importance of 
having properly fed and well-nourished em- 
ployees, we were permitted to operate at a 
loss even, if we deemed it necessary. 

Normally, if evidence of profit appears, 
price lists are revised, but the same high 
quality and generous portions of food at 
popular low prices .are offered. Prices of 
items on the daily menu range from one cent to 
15 cents, price of some meat items. At one 
time, when an effort was made to popularize 
this cafeteria, a 20-cent plate lunch was in- 
augurated; but it increased volume so much 
that it had to be discontinued because of the 
lack of steam table space. We expect to 
resume this service as soon as we can accom- 
modate the amount of food required. The 
average meal check is 24 cents—and the 
department is on a Strictly cash basis. 


What type of menu can we serve at these 
prices? We provide one soup, one meat or 
meat substitute, a green and a root or a starchy 
vegetable, choice of sandwiches made with 
homemade bread (anyone who wishes may 
buy half of one), three salads, fruit or vegetable 
juice, one kind of pie, cake, and pudding, ice 
cream, sherbet, and beverages. From these 
the employee can choose a complete lunch or 
one or two dishes with which to supplement 
a lunch brought from home. 


Food Production, Food Habits 


All food is prepared in the central kitchen 
and bakery, using the same quality of food 
and the same recipes as for our public dining 
The food is taken by truck to the 

The serving period is from 10:45 
a.m.to2p.m. Employees go to lunch in three 
shifts, at 11, 12, and 1 o'clock. Serving 
begins early to permit tearoom employees 
to have lunch before going on duty. 

Food, especially vegetables, is brought in 
at intervals during the serving period, to have 
the food just as appetizing, attractive, and 
nutritious for the employee lunching at 1 as 
it was for the one who ate at 11. 

When the supervisor was asked what was the 
most popular food served she replied, **Fresh 
frozen vegetables. Next in order come fresh 
apple pie, pumpkin pie, cubed steaks, and 
pork chops. The younger set prefers mixtures 
like Italian spaghetti. Fewer men_ than 
women choose salads; 25 per cent of all guests 
select milk.” 

Food habits of our employees have changed 
during the last few years. They are selecting 
better trays. I would like to think of this asa 
result of the nationwide nutrition program 
but feel that the lack of desirable places to 
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Department Store Employees’ Cafeteria 


obtain evening meals and food shortages have 
been factors in this change. 


Patrons, Guests, Supervisor 


Who may use the cafeteria? Any employee. 
He may also have an occasional guest. Sat- 
urday brings the largest number of guests, 
as many of the employees bring their children 
in to lunch on that day. 

When the cafeteria was first opened, the 
or 'y men using it were the tearoom bus boys. 
The supervisor tried everything, including 
reserving a table for men to attract them, but 
without success. Then the cafeteria was 
remodeled. First men came out of curiosity, 
then they decided they were missing some- 
thing by not patronizing it. Now men em- 
ployees, including managers, buyers, and even 
the president of the firm, come regularly. 

Sixty per cent of our employees are now 
served in this cafeteria. Some part-time 
workers do not take a meal while on duty. 
Some bring lunches, and others choose to 
eat in our public dining rooms at regular prices. 

The cafeteria supervisor is an ‘“‘untrained”’ 
person who has come up through the ranks. 
She has a disposition even the most critical 
employee can’t ruffle and has good common 
sense and the ability to handle people. 

She plans the cafeteria menu, keeping in 
mind steam table space available, foods the 
employees like, and foods available. Each 
morning she meets with the other supervisors 
to discuss the next day’s menu, and on Satur- 
day morning she submits a tentative menu 
for the next week. She orders the amount of 
food she wishes prepared in the central kitchen 
and in the bakery on the morning before the 
food is to be served. She also orders foods 
such as butter, milk, and staple supplies. 


The Setting, Problems Yet Unsolved 


In order to enjoy good food, pleasant sur- 
roundings are essential. The present em- 
ployees’ cafeteria, recently modernized, will 
seat about 100 persons at formica-top, metal- 
base tables. Comfortable red- and _blue- 
leather upholstered chairs are provided. 

A soft lighting effect is achieved by venetian 
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blinds and by special draperies made in our 
own drapery workroom. The walls and wood 
work are finished in maize and soft blue, 
which creates a cheery background. 

The shining stainless steel service counter 
and spotless white uniformed workers com- 
plete the picture. The background music is 
by electrical transcription. 

Adjoining the cafeteria is an attractive 
lounge where the employees can relax, listen 
to the radio, write letters, or read from the 
well-supplied, free lending library during their 
lunch period. A well-ventilated smoking room 
also adjoins the cafeteria. Employees are 
not permitted to smoke in the dining room. 
This room was provided to encourage the 
employee to stay in the store if he desired to 
smoke rather than go to the corner drug store. 
A “coke machine” supplies various soft 
drinks. The profit from it was used during 
the war for gift boxes for our employees in 
the armed forces but now helps support the 
store “flower fund.” 

Of course one can’t expect to operate any 
type of food business without having a few 
problems. Since the kitchen is not on the 
same floor many trips to the kitchen are nec- 
essary during the serving period. 

To relieve this situation a communication 
system is to be installed, and the dumb waiter 
is to be used to send food to the cafeteria. A 
new coffee urn has been obtained and coffee 
will now be made in the cafeteria rather than 
sent from the central kitchen. 

If the popularity of the cafeteria continues, 
it will be necessary to enlarge the entire food 
service unit. Then we can offer a larger 
variety of foods. 

Efforts to get the cafeteria workers to “speed 
up the line” have failed. We suggested 
to the sandwich maker that she make her 
sandwiches ahead of time, but she replied, 
“They like to watch me make them.” 

Regardless of the problems involved, a great 
deal of satisfaction is derived from operating 
an employees’ cafeteria. It unquestionably 
increases efficiency, improves personnel re- 
lations, and reduces accident rates. The 
employees’ cafeteria is here to stay. 
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Conclusive Evidence 


KAREN FLADOES 
Nash-Kelvinator Corporation 
Detroit, Michigan 


Many alert and progressive business organi- 
zations obviously are convinced that the home 
economist provides one of their most effective 
means of reaching homemakers—that she 
pays worth-while dividends either indirectly 
in good will through service or directly in 
tangible dollar and cents results. 

The evidence? The rapid expansion of 
home economics departments already in exist- 
ence and the range of fascinating new respon- 
sibilities being delegated to home economists. 
Helen Robertson, chairman of the home 
economics in business department of the 
AHEA, outlines some of them on page 171. 

With the ending of the war many businesses 
were ready to utilize the home economist’s 
service to the maximum. Concerns with 
new products to launch are inaugurating or 
expanding their research and testing staffs. 
Departments devoted primarily to service to 
homemakers are being enlarged. 

Businesses are employing home economists 
to increase efficiency and co-ordinate oper- 
ations within their organizations. Other home 
economists are making significant contribu- 
tions to the business world through their 
own independent professional work. 


The Equipment Field 

The equipment field, one of the first to 
recognize the value of the home economist 
to its program, particularly for promotion 
work, today finds her invaluable in the manu- 
facturer’s engineering laboratory—in research, 
in product development. 

New developments in equipment and in 
small electrical appliances are creating many 
jobs for home economists, not in the manu- 
facturing field alone. The advent of the home 
freezer, for example, resulted in utility com- 


panies’ adding home economists for work 
with frozen foods. Home economists are 
helping, too, in the retail distribution of 
frozen foods. 

well-established firm which produces 
kitchen tools and utensils for bakeries has 
employed a home economist to set up and 
direct research in the development of new 
products and procedure for product control. 
Similarly, food processors are employing more 
home-economics-trained personnel to help 
develop their new products. 

In one large testing laboratory, industry 
sponsored, home economists are working 
along with research engineers and have proved 
so satisfactory that they will be retained even 
after veterans have returned. 

Because of intensified interest in kitchen, 
laundry, and home planning, utility com- 
panies are adding more home economists to 
their home-planning departments and home- 
laundry institutes. 


Public Relations, Retail Bakeries . . . 


Public relations organizations are recog- 
nizing the value of the home economist in 
their operations. In one such firm a home 
economist handles the prefabricated houses 
account. In another a home economist works 
with accounts where home economics training 
is desirable. Pictures and releases are her 
responsibility. 

Few home economists are in retail bakeries, 
but this is a large and fertile field. Among 
the new jobs reported here are those of 
merchandise director and production manager. 

As you know, home economists are already 
well established in food service. Even so, 
one home economist has a new and unusual 
job in this field. Employed by an airline, 
she writes training courses for all the food 
service personnel from cooks to dishwashers, 
in all food depots operated by the company. 

For many years department stores have 
hired home economists to operate their 
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In Short 


tearooms. Now some of them are using 
home economists in sales-training programs 
and in the merchandising of home furnishings. 
One store has put a home economist in charge 
of its university campus store. 

A midwest wholesale grocery firm has 
employed a home economist to help interpret 
women’s’ thinking. Her duties include 
visiting stores which sell their products, 
testing and writing recipes, helping with 
packaging and labeling, and assisting with 
advertising and public relations. 

The textile field is virtually untouched as 
far as home economics jobs are concerned 
and presents a real challenge. 

Backed with a major in nutrition and 
experience in several well-known hospitals, 
one home economist is now serving as a 
consultant dietitian. She works with any 
doctor who wants her services and helps 
patients understand their diets and inciden- 
tally increases the general knowledge of good 
nutrition. 

This report touches but briefly on the new 
job opportunities, the varied responsibilities 
which organizations are confidently turning 
over to enterprising home economists. 


FHA Comes of Age 


HAZEL FROST 


National Adviser, Future Homemakers 
of America, Washington, D. C. 


If there are in the AHEA ranks any skeptics 
as to the validity of our high school club 
organization, The Future Homemakers of 
America, and if number of members, states, 
and chapters subscribing to it and their 
achievement in just the mechanics of the 
program can be used as evidence, then here is 
all the reassurance they’ll need: 

Officially, the FHA is not yet a year old 
and won’t be until June 11, 1946. On that 
date last year the first official action took place: 
to wit, the name was selected and the first 
officers were elected. 

Actually, come June, we will be two years 
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old, since a year of planning and preparation 
preceded the founding date. 

But whether you count our age as one or two, 
the FHA is a remarkable organization in many 
respects. 

Enumetating our assets and achievements, 
we have to date: 

Our sponsors. Ofhicially these are the AHEA 
and the Home Economics Service of the U. S. 
Office of Education, supplemented by the AVA 
home economists and the NEA home econ- 
omists. Actually, home economists the world 
over are our Sponsors. 

Our membership, which has reached impres- 
sive proportions, being well into the second 
hundred thousand. As of February 1, this 
membership comes from 44 states and 3,000 
chapters. 

Our accomplishments. In just one year they 
must seem to the skeptics phenomenal. 

In this year we have set up an independent 
organization with office space and equipment 
and a headquarters staff. We have a well- 
established system of working units at national, 
regional, state, and local levels, with designated 
personnel and responsibilities at all levels. 

We have published an official guide and three 
issues of Teen Times, which has gone to every 
corner of the USA, Hawaii, and points in 
between, with a copy for each 20 members. 
Chapter certificates and membership cards 
have been issued to chapters and members. 

Ours is an incorporated organization with 
power to grant state charters—which have 
already gone to the 15 states that have quali- 
fied for one. Our emblem has been trade- 
marked and is available in a pin of real beauty 
as well as in a variety of materials for various 
purposes. 

Last year we financed a national meeting of 
one week which the 12 national officers at- 
tended; we also helped to finance 12 regional 
meetings. This year again we'll have 12 
regional and one national meeting. 

Naturally, there is yet much to be done, as 
there will always be with as large a bunch of 
dynamic high school youngsters as the organi- 
zation boasts. The job will never be finished 
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but will be ever moving forward toward new 
horizons. 


Voice of the Community 


OPAL WAYMIRE BFATY 
State College, New Mexico 


Hatch, New Mexico, had lost its voice. 
The small weekly newspaper which had 
served this community—and the four smaller 
communities within a radius of 10 miles from 
which the school busses brought high school 
pupils—had become a war casualty. 

But the community wasn’t left speechless 
long. The high school teacher of home- 
making had an inspiration. A town bulletin 
board, she decided, would help to meet the 
community need. 


From Idea to Reality 


She talked it over with the teacher of 
agriculture, who drew up plans for such a 
bulletin board. After the superintendent of 
schools had approved use of school funds for 
its construction, the homemaking teacher 
took responsibility for getting a planning 
committee together: the home economics and 
agriculture teachers of the community, the 
school superintendent, the editor of the late- 
departed newspaper, and a representative of 
each of the four rural communities served by 
Hatch and of the Lions Club, the Garden 
Club, the Masonic and Eastern Star lodges, 
the Extension Service, the Farm Bureau, and 
some of the eight churches. 

Together they decided where to locate the 
board and how it should be used. 

Today it stands on a vacant lot next to the 
post office, where everyone in town goes at 
least once a day, near the sidewalk so that 
typing and printing can be easily read. It 
is made of three 6x3 foot panels and is 18 
inches deep so that articles can be exhibited 
as well as notices and posters. The contents 
are protected by plate glass doors which are 
kept locked. 
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Rules and Regulations 


Anyone wishing to post a notice gets the 
key from the manager of a near-by grocery 
store. A small committee from the larger 
planning committee takes turns clearing out 
old notices and giving permission for special 
exhibits. 

There one may see such things as a display 
of canned foods or wool suits made by women 
in an adult class, articles from the women’s 
extension club, an issue of the school paper, 
church bulletins, posters telling of basketball 
games. 

Businessmen have asked to rent it for 
advertising, but the committee decided that 
it should not be used for commercial purposes. 

Leadership for this project came from the 
school, and school funds financed it; but it was 
planned by the community, for the community, 
to fill a community need. It is truly a com- 
munity bulletin board. 


School Lunch Workshop 


LUCILLE T. WATSON 
State Director, School Lunch Program 
Atlanta, Georgia 


The second southern regional workshop on 
school lunch supervision was held at the 
University of Georgia last summer. The 
University and the Georgia State Department 
of Education sponsored this intensive three- 
week session, and the General Education 
Board provided a grant of funds for it. 

The 36 participants, who came from 12 
states, divided into four working groups to 
study (1) the lunchroom as an integral part 
of the total school program, (2) preservice 
and inservice training for lunchroom managers 
and workers, (3) floor plans and equipment 
for the school lunchroom, and (4) ways to 
improve the quality of meals served. 

Group 1 evaluated materials for teachers 
to use and selected those which would be 
helpful and drafted suggestions as to ways in 
which the supervisor could effectively use 
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trained personnel in the community to help 
her develop the lunch program. 

Group 2 worked out plans for inservice 
training conferences, developed written mate- 
rials which superintendents, school lunch 
supervisors and managers, and teachers could 
use as guides in operating lunchroom pro- 
grams, and suggested materials and methods 
for training lunchroom managers and workers. 

School-house-planning directors from six 
southern states helped Group 3 work out floor 
plans for lunchrooms. 

Group 4 devised ways of helping local 
managers secure and use accepted procedure 
and materials to improve food quality. 

Final recommendation of the groups was 
that annual two-week work conferences be held 
for state and district personnel and those who 
were supervising five or more lunchrooms, 
each of whom would have a BS degree. 

A detailed report of the workshop may be 
obtained for $1 from Mrs. Albert Webb, 26 
P8abody Hall, Athens, Georgia. 


OES Eleventh Annual 
Survey 


GEORGIAN ADAMS 


Office of Experiment Stations 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 


Each year investigations of particular inter- 
est to the home economist are part of work of 
the various state agricultural experiment sta- 
tions. Each year, moreover, the results of 
many such studies find publication in bulletins 
and other “separates” issued by the stations. 
A survey of this material which appeared in the 
last year shows that there have been studies 
dealing with food preparation, food preserva- 
tion, family economics, home management, and 
other fields of interest, as noted in the classified 
list below. 

For those who like to have their own refer- 
ence file conveniently at hand, the publications 
here listed may well serve as a nucleus for such 
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a collection. In so far as the publications listed 
are still available, they may be obtained from 
the stations issuing them. 


Food Selection and Preparation 


Fluorine in milk, plant foods, and foods cooked in 
fluorine containing water, H. V. Smirn, M. C. 
SmiTrH, and N. Vavicu. Ariz. Sta. Mimeo. 
Rept. 77 (1945), 6 pp. 

A study of grade, quality, and price of canned 
tomatoes sold at retail in Indiana, F. C. Gay- 
LorD and K. I. Fawcerr. Ind. Sta. Bull. 495 
(1944), 14 pp. 

A study of hydrogenated lard and other shorten- 
ings as culinary fats, R. JorpAN. Ind. Sta. 
Bull. 498 (1944), 30 pp. 

Eat Iowa fish, A. M. Otsen. lowa Sta. Bull. 
P-67 (1944), pp. 197-260. 

Research on Massachusetts apples and apple prod- 
ucts, 1927-1944. Mass. Sta. [Pub.] (1945), 
11 pp. 

Suckers. Mich. Sta. Folder 4 (1945), [8] pp. 

Culinary preparation and use of soybeans and soy- 
bean flour, F. Bowman, L. MAHARG, M. MAn- 
GEL, and M. McDrvirr. Mo. Sta. Bull. 485 
(1945), 28 pp. 

Sugar substitutes and their uses in canning and 
baking, J. E. Ricnarpson and H. L. MAyYFrexp. 
Mont. Sta. Circ. 183 (1945), 6 pp. 

Questions and answers on enriched corn meal, 
flour, bread, and grits. S.C. Sta. Misc. Pub., 
revised 1944, [6] pp. 

Enriched corn meal and grits recipes, M. M. 
Crowson. 5S. C. Sta. Circ. 69 (1945), 16 pp. 
Effects of fatness on tenderness of lamb, S. Cover, 
A. K. Mackey, C. E. Murpuey, J. C. MILier, 
H. T. Bass, C. L. Bei, and C. HAMALAINEN. 

Texas Sta. Bull. 661 (1944), 28 pp. 

Factors affecting the quality of Texas butter as 
revealed by a state-wide survey, F. E. HANson, 
W. S. ARBUCKLE, and C. N. SHEPARDSON. 
Texas Sta. Bull. 670 (1945), 31 pp. 


Food Preservation 


The home pickling of olives, W. V. CrurEss and 
R. H. Vaucun. Calif. Sta. (1945), 7 pp. 
| Processed]. 

Freezing preservation of cooked foods, J. G. 
Wooproor and I. S. Atkinson. Ga. Sta. Bull. 
242 (1945), 15 pp. 
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Freezing muscadine grapes, J. G. WoopRooF and 
I.S. Arkrnson. Ga. Sta. Press Bull. 551 (1945), 
1p. [Processed]. 

Preserving food in home frozen food cabinets, G. A. 
FILINGER. Kans. Sta. Circ. 230 (1945), 28 pp. 

Botulism and home canning, W. B. EssELen, JR. 
Mass. Sta. Bull. 426 (1945), 28 pp. 

Freezing foods for the home, D. E. Brapy, I. D. 
Jones, and M. L. McAttister. N. C. Exten. 
Circ. 280 (1945), 23 pp. 

Preservation of seafoods, E. W. Harvey. Oreg. 
Sta. Circ. 164 (1944), 18 pp. ‘ 

Home fruit and vegetable dehydration, E. H. 
WIEGAND, F. E. Price, D. E. Kirx, T. Ons- 
porFF, and A. Hoitmes. Oreg. Sta. Bull. 423 
(1944), 27 pp. 

Freezing rates of food, J. E. Nicotas. Pa. Sta. 
Bull. 471 (1945), 20 pp. 

Storage factors affecting the quality of dehydrated 
vegetables, H. M. Reep. Texas Sta. Prog. 
Rept. 931 (1945), 3 pp. [Processed]. 

The influence of icing upon retention of vitamin C 
in vegetables after harvest, F. R. Brison. 
Texas Sta. Prog. Rept. 974 (1945),6 pp. [Pro- 
cessed]. 

Locker and home freezing of farm products, C. L. 
BeprorD, J. A. Berry, M. M. Boccs, H. 
CAMPBELL, T. J. CunnHA, M. McGrecor, E. L. 
OVERHOLSER, M. F. Poot, D. G. Soper, R. P. 
StrRoKA, and B. M. Watts. Wash. Sta. Popu- 
lar Bull. 180 (1945), 46 pp. 


Nutritive Value of Foods 


Variations in the ascorbic acid content of Arizona 
oranges, M. C. SmirnH and E. CALDWELL. Ariz. 
Sta. Mimeo. Rept. 68 (1944), 5 pp. 

The vitamin content of 15 varieties of Arizona 
dates, M. C. SmitH and H. Farranxop. Ariz. 
Sta. Mimeo. Rept. 69 (1945), 7 pp. 

Tangerines, their pro-vitamin A value, M. C. 
SmitH, E. CALDWELL, and H. FARRANKOP. 
Ariz. Sta. Mimeo. Rept. 70 (1945), 5 pp. 

The ascorbic acid and carotene content of three 
varieties of sweet potatoes grown in Arizona and 
their losses during storage, M. C. Smiru, H. 
WISEMAN, E. CALDWELL, and H. FARRANKOP. 
Ariz. Sta. Mimeo. Rept. 71 (1945), 9 pp. 

Tangerines, their ascorbic acid content and factors 
that affect it, M. C. Smirn, E. CALDWELL, and 
H. Wiseman. Ariz. Sta. Mimeo. Rept. 72 
(1945), 7 pp. 
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Pecans, their nutritive value, M. C. Smrrn, H. 
FARRANKoP, and H. WiseMan. Ariz. Sta. 
Mimeo. Rept. 73 (1945), 7 pp. 

The vitamin A content of Arizona butter, H. Far- 
RANKOP. Ariz. Sta. Mimeo. Rept. 74 (1945), 
2 pp. 

Completed report of a one-year study of the vita- 
min A content of milk as related to certain feed- 
ing practices in Arizona, H. FARRANKop, M. C. 
SmitH, R. N. Davis, and W. H. RIDDELL. 
Ariz. Sta. Mimeo. Rept. 76 (1945), 16 pp. 

Vitamin levels in vegetables prepared for serving 
in the A.S.T.P. mess at Colorado State College 
of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, W. E. Pyke, 
E. Dyar, W. W. Avttson. Colo. Sta. Mise. 
Series Paper 258 (1945), 6 pp. 

Factors in the destruction of ascorbic acid and caro- 
tene in kale, G. M. GrtiicaNn and C. W. Woop- 
MANSEE. Del. Sta. Prog. Note, Pam. 16 (1945), 
5 pp. 

Effect of various factors upon the ascorbic acid 
content of some Florida-grown mangos, M. J. 
Mustarp and S. J. Lyncw. Fila. Sta. Bull. 406 
(1945), 12 pp. 

Ascorbic acid content of some Florida-grown 
guavas, M. J. Musrarp. Fila. Sta. Bull. 414 
(1945), 14 pp. 

Thiamin content of peanut butter, T. A. Pickett. 
Ga. Sta. Circ. 146 (1944), 8 pp. 

Vitamin A potency of Idaho butter, D. R. Tue- 
OPHILUs, O. F. STamMBERG, D. W. Bo ttn, and 
H. C. Hansen. Idaho Sta. Circ. 102 (1945), 
4 pp. 

The vitamin A content of Louisiana milk and 
butter as related to nature of pasture, E. A. 
Frecer and H. Lewis. La. Sta. Bull. 388 
(1944), 22 pp. 

Chemical and nutritional studies of canned vege- 
table soybeans, A. Kramer, C. H. MAHONEY, 
E. STEPHENSON, and A. L. Marks. Md. Sta. 
Bull. A-39 (1945), 86 pp. 

Influence of sugars, fruit acids, and pectin on the 
oxidation of ascorbic acid, J. E. RicHarpson 
and H. L. MayFretp. Mont. Sta. Tech. Bull. 
423 (1944), 20 pp. 

Studies on the riboflavin content of cheese, I. L. 
HatHaway and H. P. Davis. Nebr. Sta. Re- 
search Bull. 137 (1945), 12 pp. 

Some factors affecting the ascorbic acid content of 
chile, E. M. Lantz. N. Mex. Sta. Bull. 324 
(1945), 14 pp. 
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Ascorbic acid in evaporated milk, D. V. JosEPHSON 
and F. J. Doan. Pa. Sta. Bull. 473 (1945), 
22 pp. 

Riboflavin content of some animal feeds and some 
human foods, A. R. Kemmerer and G. S. Fraps. 
Texas Sta. Bull. 671 (1945), 18 pp. [Processed]. 

The B vitamins in dehydrated vegetables, M. K. 
SHEYBANI, P. B. PEARSON, and R. W. LEUCKE. 
Texas Sta. Progress Rept. 911 (1944), 2 pp. 
[Processed]. 

The carotene and vitamin A content of creamery 
butter produced in Washington, U. S. Asu- 
WORTH, M. McGrecor, and H. C. BENDIXEN. 
Wash. Sta. Bull. 466 (1945), 8 pp. 

The effect of preservation on the nutritive value 
of food, L. W. Hunt, S. SUNNELL, and A. PFAFF. 
Wash. Sta. Popular Bull. 175 (1944), 24 pp. 

The effect of preparation of food on its nutritive 
value, L. W. Hunt, D. OsBorne, and H. Fort. 
Wash. Sta. Popular Bull. 177 (1944), 19 pp. 


Food Habits and Nutrition Problems 

A four-year study of the food habits and physical 
condition of grade-school children in Newport, 
Maine, M. M. Crayton. Maine Sta. Bull. 
430 (1944), 203 pp. 

Better nutrition for Maine children. Maine Agr. 
Coll., Exten. Bull. 327 (1944), 34 pp. 

Traditional food preparation rules, D. Dicxrns. 
Miss. Sta. Bull. 418 (1945), 60 pp. 

Consumer demand for meat—Syracuse, New York, 
1942, R. H. Anperson. N. Y. (Cornell) Sta. 
Bull. 816 (1945), 40 pp. ; 

Nutritional condition of children in relation to 
school lunches in two South Carolina rural com- 
munities, A. M. Moser. S. C. Sta. Bull. 359 
(1945), 54 pp. 

The food supply of rural families in the Six Mile 
Area of Pickens County, 1939-40 and 1942-43, 
A. M. Moser. S. C. Sta. Bull. 360 (1945), 
45 pp. 

A survey of fruit production and consumption in 
South Dakota, 1944. S. Dak. Sta. Agr. Econ. 
Pam. 17 (1945), 15 pp. 

A nutrition study of West Virginia students, H. C. 
CAMERON. W. Va. Sta. Bull. 318 (1945), [8] pp. 


Family Economics 

Farm incomes and living costs for certain Kansas 
families, M. A. GUNSELMAN. Kans. Sta. Bull. 
327 (1945) [In press]. 
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Summary of family classification, cash cost of 
living, and farm privileges: By size and type of 
family groups, V. E. Scorr and P. J. Sweet. 
Farm Mgt. Bull. [Nevada Sta.] 5, No. 2 (1944), 
18 pp. 


Home Management, Housing, and Household 
Equipment 


A survey of some fatigue problems of rural home- 
makers, with special emphasis on home launder- 
ing facilities and practices, N. L. Perkins, W. 
Beyer, and L. BANE. Il. Sta. Bull. 514 (1945), 
79 pp. 

Kerosene burners in a wood cookstove, M. M. 
Monroe. Maine Sta. Bull. 433 (1945), pp. 
271-285. 

Pressure cooker gauge testers, A. E. BARAGAR and 
M. E. Runwnatts. Nebr. Agr. Coll. Exten. 
[Pub.] CC-88 (1945), 4 pp. [Processed]. 

Using the home freezer, N. K. MASTERMAN. N. Y. 
(Cornell) Homemakers’ Bull. 658 (1944), 35 pp. 

Soap and water softeners, L. Wrtt1aMson. N. Y. 
(Cornell) Homemakers’ Bull. 651 (1944), 24 pp. 

Farm housing in southern Oklahoma, R. T. Mc- 
Mititan. Okla. Sta. Bull. B-290 (1945), 23 pp. 

Floor finishes as affected by composition soles and 
heels of wartime shoes, B. M. Kuscuxe. R. I. 
Misc. Pub. 22 (1945), 6 pp. [Processed]. 

Coffee-making equipment, P. B. Porrer and A. H. 
FuLrer. Va. Sta. Bull. 367 (1945), 30 pp. 

Electrical toast-making, P. B. Potrer and E. E. 
Bitter. Va. Sta. Bull. 374 (1945), 22 pp. 


Further information on the work of the 
agricultural experiment stations is given in the 
mimeographed compilation Research in Foods, 
Human Nutrition and Home Economics at the 
Land-Grant Institutions, 1945-46. 

It lists not only the publications of the year 
(including articles in scientific journals as well 
as publications of the stations) but also the 
research in progress in home economics and 
related fields. This compilation may be ob- 
tained on request from the Office of Experiment 
Stations, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington 25, D. C. 
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It's a Good Idea! 


What device or project have you found suc- 
cessful in teaching? Write us about it so 
that we can pass it on to others through this 
department. Don’t be bashful about re- 
porting it! If it was effective with your 
class it will probably be equally effective with 
other groups, though it might have to be 
modified to meet somewhat different needs. 
We may have to condense your report, by 
the way, or use only one part of it, especially 
if some other contribution, already in press, 
presents a similar idea.—TuHe Eprror. 


Style Show 
Teacher: ARAMINTA GIBSON, Newcastle, 

Oklahoma 

After the Homemaking II class had finished 
the garments each had made for a little sister, 
brother, or niece, they staged a style show as 
part of a school assembly program. 

Staging, music, and “commentator” were 
the same as for a style show for grownups, 
but the “mannikins” didn’t always perform 
in the traditional manner though they provided 
excellent entertainment! Children too small 
to be trusted on the stage alone were attended 
by those who had made the garments. One 
child refused to go on the stage after one 
glimpse of the audience. Another liked the 
reception she had so well that she came onto 
the stage a second time. Some forgot to turn 
around, and others turned several times. 

The commentator practiced her lines many 
times, but the children were shown what to do 
just once before the show began. 


Petite USO 


Teacher: ALICE WHITNEY, Springfield, Vermont 

A new service club for the school, called 
the Petite USO, has been formed by a group 
of girls, some of whom are enrolled in home 
economics, some in other curricula. Its pur- 
pose at first was to serve refreshments or act 
as hostesses at school affairs. Now it also 
helps parents find girls to care for their children 


and has formulated rules regarding wages, 
length of hours, and the like, for employers. 
The group is also making baby blankets for 
the Red Cross. 


Eprror’s ComMENT: In some schools (and 
probably also in the Springfield high school) 
such an organization has a committee to 
evaluate each request for service to see that 
it provides good learning experience and that 
the girls are not exploited. 


Three-Way Planning 


Teacher: EL1zABETH Harper, Kansas 

Pupils, parents, and the homemaking teacher 
planned the year’s homemaking course to- 
gether during regular class periods the first 
week of school. 

After a social period and tea prepared and 
served by the class, we discussed the needs of 
the girls and the possibilities in homemaking 
and planned specific activities and home ex- 
periences, using as guide to thinking a mimeo- 
graphed list of suggested activities. The 
evaluation of this list, along with the problems, 
questions, and ideas raised, gave a lively ex- 
change of suggestions. Since the discussion 
was between the parents and girls with a 
minimum of participation on my part, it gave 
me a clearer idea of student needs—par- 
ticularly for increased emphasis on money 
management, renovation of clothes, and cloth- 
ing design. 

Invitations on school stationery contained a 
sketch of a telephone and began, ‘Hello, 
Mrs. Mathis. The girls of the homemaking 
department are calling to invite you to...” 
Attendance was excellent, and the girls were 
more interested in having their mothers come 
and in being hostesses than they had been 
when entertaining came later in the year. 

The results were increased community 
awareness of the scope of homemaking edu- 
cation and of the need for home experiences 
and for group as well as individual instruction. 
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It's a Good Idea! 


The plan also provided real experience in 
hospitality. 


Orchids to My Predecessor 


Teacher: Mary Eunice ANDERSON, Red- 

field, South Dakota 

When I opened the door to my “new’ 
department and saw the wall filled with built- 
in storage spaces, my first thought was, ‘What 
a task it’s going to be to explore all those 
drawers and shelves to find where materials 
are!” But in my desk I found several pages 
of neatly labeled charts of all the storage 
spaces—both in the classroom and the kitchen 
—and what was in each. Jean Sorenson, my 
predecessor, had prepared them. 


Frozen Foods 


Teacher: NEDRA JOHNSON, Cushing, Oklahoma 

Our homemaking department has a locker 
in the local frozen food plant. The girls 
have taken trips to the locker to learn about 
the techniques required for handling frozen 
foods and have prepared fruits and vegetables 
for freezing. They are also learning how to 
use these foods for meals. 

The Homemaking III class also made a trip 
to the canning kitchen to observe methods of 
canning and the operation of canning equip- 
ment. They canned fruit, jelly, and preserves 
for their department. 


“Poly” Nursery School 


Teacher: CLARA CRAMSEY, Long Beach, Cali- 
fornia 

Students taking the home management 
course at Polytechnic High School work with 
children in the “Poly” nursery school during 
the period they are studying child guidance. 
This nursery school is a federal child care 
center located in three remodeled cottages on 
the campus and directed by a homemaking 
teacher. 

The girls observe the children and serve 
as student teachers in art, music, storytelling, 
play, eating, sleeping, dressing, and such 
routine activities. They have also helped 
to select play equipment and furnishings. Art 
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department students made murals, hand- 
blocked curtains, and other decorations. 

This nursery school experience teaches 
the girls to respect the small child as an in- 
dividual but not to demand of him behavior 
beyond his ability to achieve and makes them 
realize that one needs to study for parenthood 
as well as for other professions. 


For That Cork Space 


Teacher: LEONA WESTERLUND, Detroit, Michi- 

gan 

For the awkward cork space above the 
bulletin board and the blackboards, we adapted 
from a McCall School Service release some 
sketches which we asked the art students to 
make and enlarge on twelve 11 x 14 cards. 
With each sketch went teaching material, as 
for example: “Keep Clothing Clean. Dirt 
cuts threads and shortens the life of your gar- 
ment. If clothes have constant care, they’ll 
wear.” 


Assignment in Management 


Teacher: Mrs. MitpRED WEIGLEY Woon, 

Phoenix, Arizona 

The class was divided into committees, each 
of which was given an experience in sorting 
which would raise questions of management. 

Re-filing two boxes of recipe cards was the 
assignment of one group. As each card had 
to be placed in its right section, there was 
experience in organizing. 

Recipe cards most frequently used had been 
in a separate box, and each of these was to have 
a red pencil mark in the upper right-hand 
corner. These cards were then to be inserted 
as the first ones in their group. 

The committee planned the division of work 
and then carried out the plan. When the 
teacher tried to use the recipes as the com- 
mittee had organized them she found that the 
girls had failed to put the red checks on some 
cards and had not realized that some cards 
could have been filed in either of two sections 
so that there had been no decision as to which 
would be the more appropriate. 

Then came discussion of the filing plan 
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and its difficulties and ways to improve it. 
Were the directions poor? Or had the com- 
mittee failed to note directions? 


From Clothes to Closets 
Teacher: Rutu E. SNypER, Roslyn (New York) 

High Schoo! 

When school began I wondered which of the 
four units in our vocational Homemaking D 
course I should begin with and how to go 
from one unit to another without a complete 
break. 

The girls solved the first problem by choosing 
to start with the unit on sewing. We re- 
modeled clothes, washed, dyed, mended, re- 
moved spots, shined shoes, and made over 
hats. 

Then the question arose as to how we would 
store and best care for our clothes after they 
were cleaned, laundered, and pressed. That 
opened up the subject of closets and storage 
space. The girls described the closets and 
storage space at home and many suggestions 
were made and exchanged. The transition 
from one unit to another had been smoothly 
made by the girls themselves! 

They brought in pictures of closets and 
space-saving shelves. Soon we were making 
utility boxes for closets out of orange crates, 
with shoe boxes for drawers, and then papering 
them. 

Some of the girls papered their entire closets, 
while others just trimmed their shelves with 
the same paper as the utility boxes. Hat 
boxes, smaller boxes for blouses and dickies— 
even boxes for jewelry and bobby pins were 
papered. 

The girls stored their clothes neatly and 
carefully ...and learned the value of a tidy 
closet, what makes good color schemes, and 
how to make something attractive for very 
little. Best of all, they did it themselves. 


Home Economics Reunion 
Teacher: Hazet RAINBOLT, Union High School, 
Hatch, New Mexico 
The high school girls were discussing the 
children in the play school where they had 
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been observing as part of their child care unit 
in Homemaking Il. Someone commented on 
the fact that the mothers of these children 
had been in the high school homemaking classes 
so recently, then said, ‘“‘Why not invite them 
to come back to school—for a home economics 
reunion!” 

The high school home economics club 
promptly planned the party and sent invita- 
tions to about fifty mothers. More than half 
of these young matrons appeared at our home- 
making cottage on the appointed day with 
their children ranging from six months to 
four years old. While the children played in 
one room, supervised by some of the high 
school girls, the young mothers were guests 
in the living room. 

A short program, games, picture taking, 
refreshments, reminiscing...‘Do you re- 
member the day we made yeast rolls?”’... 
these filled the afternoon. 

The teacher listened intently to the reminis- 
cences, for they gave clues to the strengths 
and weaknesses in the homemaking program. 

The guests left in gay spirits, asking that the 
reunion be an annual affair. It may well be- 
come a traditional part of the community 
homemaking program. What better nucleus 
could one have for an adult homemaking class? 


Basketball Menu 


Teacher: MARGARET MCINTIRE, 

Indiana 

During the war when candy bars and soda 
pop were not available to be sold as refresh- 
ments at ball games, the girls in the Future 
Homemakers Club hit upon the idea of selling 
carrot and celery sticks, wrapped in waxed 
paper and kept cold and crisp in the depart- 
ment refrigerator until game time. 

Carrots are now an accepted part of the 
basketball menu. This year we’ve added 
tomato juice and grapefruit juice, and there 
are no longer any disappointed looks when 
cokes are not to be had. The girls feel that 
they are “selling health” at the same time 
they are earning money for their club. 


Mitchell, 
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Letters from Our 


Wanted: HDA’s 


Could the JourNAL do something about the 
urgent need for home demonstration agents? 

Home agent replacements are exceedingly 
difficult, and the “pirating” we have among 
the states today certainly does not solve the 
national problem of scarcity. The increased 
appropriations provided by the Bankhead- 
Flannagan law, which was passed last year, 
will bring expansion of extension work and 
still more need for home demonstration 
workers during the next few years. 


Turnover 


Theoretically there are some 3,000 home 
demonstration agents and assistants and 
women 4-H club agents in the 48 states, 
Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico; but some 
of these positions are usually vacant. During 
the war, the turnover among home demon- 
stration workers was tremendous. Hundreds 
married and moved to other parts of the coun- 
try. Some joined the armed services. 

In 1944, turnover rose to 25 per cent. This 
means that about 600 positions became vacant 
in one year. Even in peacetime there is 
considerable turnover. A survey made in 
1937 showed that 62 per cent of the home 
demonstration agents had been in the service 
less than four years. 

In the state paying the lowest salaries, the 
average is $1800 a year; in that paying the 
highest, the average is $3400. The nation- 


wide average is $2400, with an average allow- | 


ance of $600 for travel and other expenses. 
Intangible rewards are the confidence and 
affection of the people with whom one is 
working. 

Home economists will be doing a real service 
if they will tell high school and college stu- 
dents, counselors and vocational guidance 
specialists of the excellent opportunities in 
this field and encourage those who have an 
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aptitude for home demonstration work to take 
it up. 

They can point out what all JouRNAL 
readers know, but what many outside the 
home economics profession are unaware of— 
the requirements for work in this field: four 
years of college training with a major in home 
economics, Health, an interest in rural life, a 
liking for people, good judgment, and enthusi- 
asm. They can add the fact that training and 
practice in public speaking are useful because 
an important part of our work is giving in- 
formal talks to adults and youth and leading 
discussions, and that the candidate for HDA 
work must know how to drive a car. 

The home demonstration agent’s job has 
great variety. She helps women and girls 
develop skills in homemaking and in managing 
effectively money, time, and energy. She 
trains leaders and helps to organize home 
demonstration clubs and 4-H clubs. 

She promotes better rural health by popu- 
larizing and spreading scientific findings in 
nutrition, home sanitation, and home safety. 
She helps homemakers with family clothing 
problems, including making and remaking 
coats, dresses, and other garments. 

She works with individuals and with families 
and co-operates actively with other organized 
forces in the county working for rural better- 
ment. She prepares articles for local news- 
papers and broadcasts from local radio stations. 

Some of the satisfactions of the job done 
by home demonstration agents are the chance 
to exercise initiative, originality, and leader- 
ship; the chance to work closely with people, 


helping them to improve their homes, add 


to their income, and create facilities for en- 
richment of life such as community choruses, 
summer camps, educational tours, and rural 
libraries. Opportunities in the job for self 
development and growth are unsurpassed.— 
FLORENCE L. HALL, Senior Home Economist, 
Division of Field Co-ordination, USDA Ex- 
tension Service. 
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Comment... 


Down-to-Earth Program 


A practical, down-to-earth program for the 
AHEA’s 37th annual meeting June 24 to 27 
is in the making. The latest developments 
in every area of home economics will be pre- 
sented, and the problems with which the var- 
ious professional groups are wrestling will be 
studied. The program committee members 
are Mrs. Katharine M. Alderman (chairman), 
Ruth Bonde, Grace Nadig, Laura Drummond, 
Paulena Nickell, Mary Louise Chase, and 
Lelia Massey. 

Recruitment will have first attention. The 
critical undersupply of home economists in 
every professional area at a time when many 
new opportunities are appearing makes this 
one of our most urgent problems. The first 
general assembly in the city’s Auditorium on 
Monday morning, June 24, therefore, will be 
a forum on this subject: the supply and de- 
mand picture, how recruiting is being done 
throughout the nation, and what each member 
of the profession can do in her own bailiwick. 


Benefits Through Research... 


“Benefits to the Nation’s Families Through 
Research” in four fields—housing, household 
equipment, family economics, child develop- 
ment—will be theme of the general session on 
Thursday morning. The three talks given 
under that heading at our annual meeting in 
Chicago in 1944 were so warmly received that 
the program committee decided to continue 
them. The speakers and the field upon which 
they reported were: Ethel L. Phelps, textiles 
and clothing; E. Neige Todhunter, nutrition; 
Mary S. Lyle, education. 

Mrs. Chase Going Woodhouse, congress- 
woman from Connecticut and one-time chief 
of the family economics section of the U. S. 
Bureau of Home Economics, will be the speaker 
at the general session Tuesday evening on 
consumer problems. She is one of a small 
group in the House who are avowedly con- 


sumer-minded and are banded together, some- 
what loosely, to determine what policies are 
in the best interest of the consumer. 

The banquet speakers Wednescay night 
will be concerned with the problems of making 
a better world for all families. 


Every Area Discussed 

Each subject matter division and each pro- 
fessional department has three half-day sessions 
allocated to it. For example, the nutrition 
specialist, the high school and the elementary 
school teacher, the institution administration 
woman, can count on having three full sessions 
from which they can gather both inspiration 
and specific, practical helps to carry them 
through the next year. 

One of these meetings will be devoted to 
drafting a vigorous program of work and re- 
porting on projects of the year ending. For 
each division, one meeting will be taken up 
with technical reports on research in the sub- 
ject matter field concerned. The other ses- 
sions will be used as department and division 
officers think best. 

If there’s some particular problem you want 
to have discussed in your own section or some 
speaker you want especially to recommend 
write to the officers of your division or your 
department and tell them so. You can find 
their names and addresses in the September 
JouRNAL, pages 472 and 473. 

The AHEA Council will meet Sunday night 
to plan how state and national programs can 
be better co-ordinated—how state newsletters 
can more effectively promote national projects 
and how the JouRNAL can be of greater assist- 
ance to state organizations, and what aids 
the states want from AHEA division and 
department officers. 

The Council is composed of all national 
elected and salaried officers, the presidents of 
the 50 state and territorial associations, and 
the 50 councilors or their alternates, who are 
elected and can report authoritatively on state 
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attitudes on Association matters. Only Coun- 
cil members can vote, but any active mem- 
ber of the AHEA can attend the meetings 
and contribute to discussions from the floor. 


Rooms for Two. ..or One 


The Statler will be headquarters hotel, but 
because of its present limitations both in rooms 
and in exhibit space all general meetings and 
some of the division and department sessions 
will be in the Auditorium five blocks away. 
As the room situation is likely still to be tight 
next June conventioners are asked to “double 
up” and to make room reservations early. 

The hotels, their distance from the Audi- 
torium, rooms available, and the range of 
prices are given below: 


BLOCKS | ROOMS RATE PER ROOM 


HOTEL | MIL 
torrum | “BLE Single Twin Bed 
Allerton | § 200 $2.50-3.50$3.50- 5.00 
\uditorium across 50) -2.00-3.50 4.50—- 7.00 
| street 
Carter 6 150 3.00-6.00 5.50- 9.00 
Cleveland. 4 300 3.00-7.00) 6.00-12.00 
Hollenden.. 2 200 3.00-5.00 5.00-12.00 
Olmsted 3 59 2.00-3.50 6.00- 7.00 
Statler.. 5 250 3.00-6.00 5.00- 8.00 


Watch Out... for UNESCO 


If we don’t watch out... 

UNESCO (the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization) may 
crystallize without any infusion of home eco- 
nomics. And if this new venture in inter- 
national co-operation jells without us, it will 
be harder for us to make the contribution which 
we should toward a more secure world. 

Where could home economics fit in. This 
excerpt from a recent editorial in Antioch Notes 
indicates clearly where: 


The organization could be a medium through which 
scholars and scientists exchange ideas. It could pro- 
mote international meetings of scholars; act as a clear- 
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ing house for exchange of students and _ teachers; 
publish international digests of scientific discoveries 
and of research investigations; put out a world ency- 
clopedia; carry on research in international language 
and nomenclature. ... Through studies and publicity, 
[it] could both support and help control the inter- 
national political organization. In the long run it 
could contribute enormously to cultural advancement 
in the new world. 


But how can we help the key men to see that 
we do fit into that picture? 

First, by keeping informed on UNESCO 
and seeing that every home economist, every 
student of home economics knows about it. 
That’s not too easy, either, as news about 
UNESCO too often is relegated to the obscure 
parts of the newspapers. 

Few papers reported that Donald Stone, 
political scientist of the Bureau of the Budget, 
was appointed to represent the USA at the 
preparatory session of UNESCO which began 
in London on February 11. Few probably 
announced that joint resolutions for support of 
UNESCO were introduced into the House 
and Senate on January 28 or gave any parts of 
Senator Murray’s speech on its behalf. 

Some magazines and professional journals, 
however, do try to keep readers informed on 
developments. We can write to the division 
of research and publications of the Department 
of State for free materials on it. 

Second, by watching the papers for announce- 
ments of meetings in our community at which 
State Department representatives tell about 
this new organization, by attending those 
meetings, and by rising to our feet to ask 
pointed questions the answers to which would 
give us a chance to point out the need for 
specialists from our field. One good leading 
question might be: “‘What is and should be 
the relation between FAO and UNESCO? 
Are these two organizations working together 
on problems of food requirements?” 

The contribution of American home eco- 
nomics to home economics abroad, now in an 
embryonic stage, will be immensely helped 
if we can work with and through UNESCO. 
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From the Edztor’s Basket .. . 


If you must quarrel with your husband, learn 
the knack of doing it constructively .... Accept 
the fact of the conflict without shame or pretending 
it isn’t there. Conflict is normal....Try to 
find out what the whole thing means to him... . 
What does it matter to you? Why are you 
annoyed? 

So advises Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 113, 
“Building Your Marriage,” by Evelyn Millis 
Duvall. It is based on “When You Marry” by 
Mrs. Duvall and Reuben Hill and was prepared 
with the co-operation of the National Conference 
on Family Relations. A helpful little 32-page, 
10-cent booklet to give to young couples. 

“We Can Have Better Schools” is another good 
Public Affairs pamphlet—a terse, vivid presenta- 
tion of present-day conditions and how to improve 
them. 

Order from Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


How to get a good veteran doctor to locate in 
your rural community, how to attract nurses there, 
APHA’s plan for supporting a competent staff on 
preventive health services and health education— 
these are interestingly and convincingly discussed 
in a 32-page booklet, “Better Health for Rural 
America.” 

It was prepared by a USDA interbureau com- 
mittee on postwar programs. Free, while the 
supply lasts, from Office of Information, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, 25, D.C. 


“Towards a World of Plenty: the Story of the 
Food and Agriculture Organization of the United 
Nations” is a good little 24-page booklet to use 
for informing people about that new venture in 
international co-operation. Every home econo- 
mist, every home economics student should know 
about the work of FAO, as Mrs. Howe pointed out 
in her article in the February JourNAL. Order 
from United Nations Information Office, 610 
Fifth Avenue, New York City 20, N. Y. Ten 
cents. 


How the Miller-Tydings Act has worked to 
increase markedly the prices people must pay for 
drugs is explained in a little 40-page booklet, 
“Resale Price Maintenance: Summary and Con- 


clusion,”’ published by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion and available free ‘“‘as long as the supply lasts.”’ 
Progress toward getting “‘price maintenance” in 
the hardware trade and in the retail grocers field 
is also reported. Not reported are the very recent 
efforts in the field of small household electric 
appliances. 

As the booklet points out, the Miller-Tydings 
Act legalized contracts whose object is to make all 
dealers sel] at not less than the price set by the 
producer, even if the cost of handling the product 
is low enough to make possible a good profit at a 
lower price. The Commission states as its own 
credo: “The consumer is not only entitled to 
competition between rival products but to com- 
petition between dealers of a single product.” 

It will give you good background for a lesson in 
your consumer education class. Especially timely 
now as the FTC is preparing to challenge the law. 

Free as long as the supply lasts from Federal 
Trade Commission, Washington 25, D. C. The 
full report, ordered from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C., is $1.50. 


“What Next for New York’s Joads?” is an 
absorbingly interesting and provocative report on 
the condition of migrant workers in that state. 
Written by Beulah Amidon of the Survey Graphic 
staff, it gives findings of a study, directed by the 
Consumers League of New York, of typical camps 
—not of the imported Jamaicans, or POW’s, or 
college students. 

Facts revealed: seasonal workers garner 20 per 
cent of the state’s crops, total about 12,000 persons, 
working 6 weeks to 6 months for an average of 10 
to 11 hours—sometimes 15 or 16a day. They are 
essential to our economy. Many are recruited 
through padrones (contractors), who as super- 
visors are responsible for many abuses. 

Home economists in the other states which 
have a sizable number of the migrant workers will 
be interested in reading this 32-page, 25-cent 
booklet from which they can get ideas for studies 
of family problems in their own states. 


How to use natural dye materials, plants, and 
barks to create beautiful and individual colors 
for the wool yarns you yourself spin is carefully and 
interestingly explained in “Homecraft Course in 
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From the Editor's Basket 


Pennsylvania German Spinning and Dyeing,” by 
Bernice B. Osburn. It’s a $1, 52-page booklet— 
volume 16 of the series published by Mrs. C. 
Naaman Keyser, Plymouth Meeting, Pennsyl- 
vania, 

Volume 21 on “Home Craft Course in Book- 
binding,” also $1, may also appeal to you. 


“Along the Home Economics Highway” is the 
title given to a collection of feature articles on 
home economics careers published first in our 
student club magazine during the last two years. 
You'll want it for your guidance shelf. Practically 
all of the articles are personal-experience pieces 
written by some young home economist about her 
job. An attractive booklet, illustrated by action 
photographs. Order from AHEA, 620 Mills 
Building, Washington 6, D. C. Twenty-five 
cents. 


School Lunch and Nutrition News, published by 
the School of Home Economics of the University 
of Alabama—now in its second year—has started 
an excellent series of simple nutrition lessons to help 
the teacher and the lunchroom manager under- 
stand the importance of nutrition and how to plan 
for it. 

Its pattern: a 1-column “‘nutrition lesson” by 
E. Neige Todhunter, a 1-column food preparation 
lesson by Elna Daniels, instructor in foods; a page 
of “menus for the mcnth” by Mary Lyons, asso- 
ciate professor of home economics; and a page 
of recipes for 50, also by Dr. Lyons. 

The News is a 4-page monthly publication of 
notebook size, punched for easy filing. It’s 
made possible through a General Education Board 
grant for a nutrition education project. 


District school teachers and primary school 
teachers in rural areas who haven’t happened to 
hear about the Alfred P. Sloan Foundation ex- 
periment in applied economics would be delighted 
to know about the first-grade readers on foods 
published fer the project. 

Objective of the experiment is to learn how diet 
practices of communities can be changed through 
the use of school materials dealing directly with 
foods. You might send for ‘““We Plan a Garden,” 
which is second in the Food from Our Land series, 
and for the teachers’ manual which accompanies 
the series—to show them to your primary school 
friends. 

You can get them for 25 cents from the Bureau 
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of School Service, University of Kentucky, Lexing- 
ton. You'll also be interested in the “You Can 
Raise Chickens Too” series sold for 35 cents as 
“science readers” for upper grades. 


About one in ten persons is allergic at some time 
to foods or other substances, according to current 
estimates. Yet sound material for homemakers 
and future homemakers, written in lay language, 
is scarce. The 12-page, illustrated teachers’ 
bulletin “Allergy and Cooking for Allergics,” 
therefore, should have a warm reception. Free 
to home economics teachers from Good House- 
keeping Institute, 57th Street at 8th Avenue, 
New York 19, New York. 

GHI also puts out a 10-cent student edition 
“Helps for Allergics.” 

One of our AHEA members, Elspeth Bennett, 
recently supervised the tenth edition of “Allergy 
Diets” put out by Ralston Purina Company, St. 
Louis. It gives food lists, menu guides, and 
special recipes for wheat-free, egg-free, milk-free, 
and wheat-egg-milk-free diets. Also free. 


“Add salt at beginning in cooking potatoes, so 
won’t break up”.... “Let string beans stand in 
water for an hour before cooking—healthier.”’ 

These are two of the 1499 food preparation 
rules taught to Mississippi homemakers by their 
mothers or someone else in their parental home and 
reported in “Traditional Food Preparation Rules” 
by Dorothy Dickins. These rules serve as a basis 
for understanding certain present practices and 
for this reason should be of interest to home 
economists. The report may be secured from the 
Agricultural Experiment Station, State College, 
Mississippi. 


“Chimneys and Fireplaces’”—-how to construct 
safe, smoke-free, efficient ones—is the subject of 
the 8-page circular (F 7.0) in the small homes 
series of Small Homes Council, Mumford House, 
University of Illinois, Urbana. Free. 


Remember that work simplification report in our 
March 1945 issue on washing a door, preparing 
a head of lettuce, and cleaning spinach by Irma 
Gross and Esther Everett? Findings are now 
reported in a little folder “Mind Your Motions as 
You Work!” illustrated with stick drawings. 
Good piece for your bulletin board. Single copies 
free from Director of the Experiment Station, 
Michigan State College, East Lansing. 
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Assoczation Business... 


Family Relations and Child Development Division 


In 1944 this division promoted a “platform” for 
family life education: 

“We believe that the welfare of the community 
depends on the spirit and character of its homes; 
that the present situation presents many difficulties 
to families; and that the ability to meet difficult 
situations is built into individuals through the ex- 
periences of everyday life. 

“We would, therefore, like to make available to 
all families information on the following: what the 
family contributes to the development of a demo- 
cratic society, what basic personality needs are and 
how those needs are met in family life, what whole- 
some family unity means and how it is achieved, 
and how home economics can help families meet 
basic personality needs.” 


Five-Point Program 


With this as springboard, a 5-point program for 
1945-46 was outlined: continuing ‘‘to interpret the 
functions of the family in a democratic society and to 
help families perform these functions with increasing 
success and satisfaction” as a part of the general 
plan of work of the AHEA; continuing /o help state 
associations emphasize family relationships and 
child development in their plans of work; helping 
home economists fo clarify and define the contribu- 
tions of each area of home economics subject matter 
to family relations and child development by: prepar- 
ing discussion guides for the use of both profes- 
sional and lay groups and by developing some 
simple patterns for families to use in planning to- 
gether for each area of their living; using the 
steering committee as previously set up /o develop 
a method of getting the results of this committee work 
into programs of the other AHEA divisions and 
departments; and helping the AHEA with planning, 
conducting, and following up the National Confer- 
ence on the Family. 


Thirty-one Have a State Chairman 
The state associations are responding well to the 


stimulus of this program. Nearly two-thirds of 
them have appointed a state chairman: Alabama, 
Arizona, Arkansas, California, Connecticut, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, 
Kansas, Louisiana, Michigan, Minnesota, Missis- 
sippi, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, New Mexico, 
New York, North Carolina, North Dakota, Okla- 
homa, Pennsylvania, Rhode South Dakota, 
Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Virginia, and Wyoming. 

A letter has gone to each concerning the defining 
of the contribution of other home economics areas 
to our own. In some states, committees are dis 
cussing this question with special emphasis on emo- 
tional and social development. These discussions, 
scheduled for January and February, will be 
reported in March and evaluated and summarized 
by the division’s steering committee before being 
reported to the Association. 

The Arkansas chairman, Edna Earle Reynolds, 
has reported on the activity of her state committee. 
Members are emphasizing current problems fami- 
lies are facing, have completed a bibliography of 
materials which will help home economists develop 
this phase of their program, and have secured 
copies of some publications to be sent with the 
bibliography to every home economist in the state. 
They plan to high-light family relationships at the 
state meeting. 


To Safeguard Family Life 


There is a growing recognition that education 
has a contribution to make to the preservation of 
the American family and that the Association has 
an opportunity for leadership through the efforts 
of the state associations. 

At the annual meeting of the AHEA in 1944 the 
division asked that the Association sponsor a na- 
tional meeting on the family. The Association 
agreed to do so, and lay and professional organiza- 
tions are participating in the preliminary planning. 
Muriel Brown is representing the Association and 
the division —Mrs. Lyp1a ANN LyNDE, Chairman. 
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Assoctation Rusiness 


I7I 


Home Economics in Business Department 


The home economics in business field is rapidly 
expanding. Established departments are enlarg- 
ing, adding to their staffs. Many firms are open- 
ing new departments, employing home economists 
for the first time. In some the work follows the 
usual pattern. In others it is along entirely new 
lines. 

Major activities of our department this year 
have been directed toward helping to meet these 
immediate needs, encouraging continued growth, 
and fostering acceptance and understanding of 
home economics, especially of home economics in 
business as a profession. 


Guidance Work 


Vocational guidance work clears through local 
group chairmen and committees, under the direc- 
tion of the national vocational guidance chairman, 
Mary Lowell Schwin, who is further assisted by a 
small advisory committee. Considerable time has 
been spent this year, as might be expected, in 
talking with prospective and new employers. 

At all times, guidance is stressed rather than 
placement. This is done through illustrated talks 
to school and college assemblies, home economics 
classes, field days,and personal interviews. Espe- 
cial emphasis is placed on the importance of talking 
on home economics in general school assemblies, 
encouraging all students to study it. 

The Student Guidebook, prepared by a commit- 
tee of 60 women in all lines of home economics work 
in business and from all sections of the country, has 
now been completed and is in the process of being 
printed. This, we hope, will help further interest 
and guide students in home economics. 

Several local groups work with employment 
agencies in the actual placement of home econo- 
mists. The New York group was instrumental in 
getting an employment agency to add a home 
economist to its staff to handle these positions. 
She works with the advisory committee of this New 

York group. Members of the group are continu- 
ing personal interviews and guidance work, but the 


tedious and expensive techniques of placement are 
handled by the agency. 


Promoting Understanding of Home Economics 


Building better understanding and acceptance of 
home economics as a profession is being promoted 
in many ways. Many of the groups have set up 
guest lists of representatives of other professional 
and civic organizations who are invited to monthly 
meetings and are finding this an effective means of 
interesting lay and professional people. 

Special meetings have been held in several of the 
cities for executives of business firms which main- 
tain or are interested in establishing home econom- 
ics departments. These meetings have led to a 
better understanding of home economics work. 
One group reported that several companies decided 
to add home economists to their staffs as a result of 
the HEIB program for executives. 

The subject matter committees—nutrition, 
textiles, and equipment—serve as clearinghouses 
of information and as sources of suggestions for 
activities. They function with a national chair- 
man and local chairmen in each group. 

In equipment, this year. interest has been fo- 
cused upon new principles in kitchen planning, 
upon creating a sound understanding of new goods 
and services. Time and motion studies are con- 
tinuing, especially as they apply to the use of new 
equipment and to the general subject of housing. 

In nutrition the work has been directed toward 
helping disseminate information that has practical 
application to everyday living. 

In textiles the aim has been to develop appreci- 
ation for the proper selection and care of textiles 
and clothing. An exhibit of textiles has been pre- 
pared for group use. In addition, program out- 
lines were sent to groups wishing to study the new 
textiles. Local groups, too, have taken an active 

part in clothing drives. 

Thus it has been, and is, a busy year for home 
economists in business—HELEN ROBERTSON, 
Chairman. 


America’s Feast Amidst World Famine 


Today’s situation, more explosive than the atom bomb, without early and 
large-scale action will write the most shameful page in our history to be 


regretted too late in the face of final starvation figures. 
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New Books... 


Marriage and Family Counseling. By SIDNEY 
E. Gotpsters. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1945, 457 pp., $3.50. 

With tens of thousands of families being reunited 
and seeking to establish life together on as sound a 
basis as possible since V-J day, this book fills a real 
need. Its great value lies in its being written in 
nontechnical terms for the lay counselor or for pro- 
fessional persons such as ministers, doctors, law- 
yers, teachers, and social workers to whom families 
in difficulty are likely to go for help. 

The author is associate rabbi of the Free Syna- 
gogue, New York, president of the National 
Conference of Family Relations, and chairman of 
the New York State Conference on Marriage and 
the Family and has taught courses on marriage 
and family problems as well as counseled multi- 
tudes of men and women of different races, re- 
ligions, nationalities, and social groups. What he 
has to say, therefore, is of use to all of us. 

Rabbi Goldstein finds that the major problems 
of marriage and family life fall into five categories: 
the legal, the economic, the biological, the psycho- 
logical, and the ethical or spiritual. The causes 
of most problems, however, lie in more than one of 
these fields. In seeking for causes one must also 
explore the life of the individual, his family, home 
neighborhood, occupational life, and the larger 
social organization of which he is a part. 

Rabbi Goldstein believes that family consulta- 
tion centers set up to prepare young people for 
marriage and to counsel those in difficulty will grow 
in number. The educational work must be done 
on a group basis as well as through individual 
counseling. Fully half of the book is given to the 
premarital conference. 

Believing that the responsibility of the state for 
the protection of marriage and the conservation of 
the family is not fully recognized, the New York 
State Conference on Marriage and the Family has 
prepared a brief to be submitted to the governor 
of the state. This brief is given in full and is 
worth the price of the entire book as a guide to 
others of us who are working in the field of marriage 
and the family. 

One criticism of the book is that it repeats itself. 
Some parts were used before in periodicals, and the 
reader is aware of the lack of integration of the 
material. It could be condensed.—MILpRED I. 


Morcan, Co-ordinator, Family Life Educativ 
Program, Asheville, North Carolina. 


When You Marry. By Evetyn Duvai) 
and Revsen Hitt. Boston: D.C. Heath an! 
Company, 1945, 450 pp., $2.40. 

This book is divided into four main sections: 
Anticipating Marriage, What It Means to Be 
Married, The Making of a Family, and Family Lile 
Yesterday, Today, and Tomorrow. It is one oi 
the fruits of a committee on marriage and family 
adjustments of the American Council on Educa 
tion, of which the authors were members, and was 
designed to serve as a text for a prospective course 
on marriage and family relations in the U. S. 
Armed Forces Institute. It is especially timely in 
this period of postwar family adjustments. 

The book’s interesting and lively style will at- 
tract young people even though they may not have 
access to a course for which it serves as text. It 
covers an exceptionally wide range of interrelated 
fields which are both valuable and interesting. 

Each chapter begins with a list of questions 
which young people inevitably raise in that partic- 
ular field of discussion or self-examination. The 
material that follows is presented in light of these 
specific questions and problems and is based on 
valid scientific concepts and proved principles.— 
Mrs. FArRNHAM HAMILTON, Arlington, 
Virginia. 


Pattee’s Dietetics. By ALipA FRANCES PATTEE. 
Twenty-third Edition. Revised by Hazet E. 
MouNnsELL and others. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, 1945, 736 pp., $3.50. 

This new edition of an old favorite, completely 
revised and reset, will be welcomed both by profes- 
sional and by lay readers. It is largely the work of 
Hazel E. Munsell, who for 18 years was with the 
U. S. Bureau of Home Economics and is nationally 
known for her research on vitamins. Dr. Munsell 
has had the help of other authorities, including 18 
widely known physicians. 

The outline for arrangement of subject matter 
as given in Curriculum Guide for Schools of Nursing 
has been followed as in previous editions. Changes 
made in this edition bring it into line with the new- 
est findings in nutrition research. 
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New Books 


Tables of food composition have been completely 
revised in accordance with the most recent material 
compiled by the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
and the National Research Council’s committee on 
food composition. Much of this material is avail- 
able in no other book, All tabular material in the 
appendix has been completely revised and several 
new tables added. The numerous changes made 
in this edition add greatly to its value as a text and 
increase its usefulness to dietitians, nurses, physi- 
cians, and home-economics-trained homemakers. 

Part I, Principles of Nutrition, has been entirely 
rewritten and greatly expanded, and many new 
illustrations have been added. 

Many of the chapters in Part II, Diet Therapy, 
have been rewritten by specialists in the particular 
subjects covered. Each chapter has been carefully 
and skillfully handled. 

The recipes in Part III, The Practical Applica- 
tion of the Principles of Nutrition, have been 
rearranged into more convenient form. Values for 
protein, fat, carbohydrates, and energy are given 
for the various recipes according to the new tables 
on food composition. 

This well-organized and practical book should 
prove a valuable reference for persons responsible 
for the feeding of either the well or the sick.— 
CLARA C. CERVENY, Nutrition Service, American 
National Red Cross. 


Planning Your Home for Better Living. By 
CLARENCE W. and Mitton D. THAL- 
BERG. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 1945, 275 pp., $4. 

This book will intrigue you at once because it is 
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so beautifully done. It is generously illustrated 
with photographs of interiors and exteriors of 
houses and their gardens and with drawings. 
The subject matter is well organized and written 
in a simple, direct style. The book takes up not 
only the sound construction of the house with an 
appreciative treatment of each of its living areas 
but also buying the land, financing the home, legal 
matters, painting, decorating, and landscaping. 
No book that I have read does a better job.— 
VirciniA Hoyt WEAVER, University of Illinois. 


Houses for Homemakers. By B. WILLs. 
New York: Franklin Watts, Incorporated, 1945, 
94 pp., cloth, $2.50; paper, $1. 

This is the most helpful little book for prospec- 
tive homeowners on the market today! Mr. 
Wills thoroughly understands people and their 
needs. He anticipates their difficulties, makes 
them aware of their responsibilities, holds up 
standards, and points out solutions to their housing 
problems—all in this attractive little book. It 
consists mostly of pictures. There are 19 plans 
and pictures of houses to cost from $2,500 to 
$8,000; 13 from $8,000 to $11,000; 16 from $11,000 
up; and 10 pages of details and 100 “hints” of 
things to look for when you build, buy, or rent a 
house. A.house and lot are not so simple as they 
may appear but a complex package about which a 
little essential knowledge should precede owner- 
ship. In other words, the author presents basic 
information needed by anyone contemplating 
ownership of that “complex package,” the house 
and lot.—VircintA Hoyt WEAVER, University of 
Illinois. 


In Our Caste- and Class-structured Society 


The task of the schools in promoting democracy in our caste- and class- 
structured society is fourfold: Give all children as nearly equal opportunity as 
possible. Since many children come to school with the balance already tipped 
against them,...the schools should be especially favorable to children of 
caste-like groups and to the lower social classes. . . . 

Show no caste or class distinctions in school... . Every teacher needs to search 
her heart for evidence of class discrimination, which is often unconscious. It is 
so easy . . . to become indifferent or hostile to the girl who comes to school dirty, 
uses lower-class grammar, and wears unbecoming clothes. . . 

Correct children’s prejudices and sterectypes.... Teach children of lower class 
and caste-like groups the techniques necessary for rising on the social scale— 
RoBert J. Havicuurst, “Caste and Class in a Democracy,” Childhood Educa- 


tion, November 1945. 
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Abstracts... 


EDUCATION 


Contributed by Lucille Magruder and Margaret Ritchie of the University of Idaho 


Some trends in secondary education, R. R. PALM. 
Calif. J. Secondary Educ. 20, No. 7 (Nov. 1945), 
pp. 414-417. 

To understand better the direction in which 
secondary education is going during the postwar 
years, the author proposes that all administrators 
and teachers consider 10 educational trends: 
realization of the need for knowing each individual 
pupil; awareness of the importance of the psychol- 
ogy of adolescence; strengthening of the relation- 
ship between school and community; adapting 
curriculum and methods to needs of students; 
recognition of developmental reading as a respon- 
sibility of all teachers; understanding of the con- 
tribution of work experiences; increasing attention 
to intercultural education; expansion of education 
for international understanding; articulation of 
elementary and secondary education; increased 
teacher participation in guidance activities. 
Every alert educator should analyze such trends 
and adopt those found to be sound.—M. R. 


Making vocational guidance effective, M. R. 
TRABUE. Educ. 66, No. 4 (Dec. 1945), pp. 
241-244. 

To promote greater efficiency in a democratic 
society is the purpose of vocational guidance. 
The devices used by schools to determine the 
types and levels of instruction appropriate for an 
individual student are useful only when the stu- 
dent himself understands the facts revealed by 
these techniques in relation to his own educational 
program. 

An effective vocational counselor must have a 
wide range of work experiences, a personality 
which inspires confidence, a sincere interest in the 
problems of young people, a professional and 
objective attitude, and the ability to keep informa- 
tion confidential. 

He must keep within the limits of his own knowl- 
edge and skill and avoid giving misinformation. 

An aptitude test or any other item of informa- 
tion about an individual is significant only when 
its relationship to all other factors is known. 

A guidance program, to be effective, needs the 


services of many different persons and groups and 
must be well planned, carefully organized, and 
co-operatively conducted.—M. R. 


Experience curriculum for teaching, D. F. Fo. 
GER. Educ. Leadership 3, No. 3 (Dec. 1945), 
pp. 123-1285. 

The faculty of West Georgia College believed 
that if rural schools were to be improved, thx 
changes must be a result of the co-operative 
planning and action of teachers, children, and 
parents; that community problems, such as rec- 
reation, health, agriculture, must be attacked 
along with problems of teaching and equipment; 
that students training to be teachers needed ex- 
perience in working on school-community im- 
provement. 

In 1941, an experience curriculum for student 
teachers was instituted in schools of Carroll 
County. Gatherings of parents, children, teach- 
ers, college students, and college faculty to plan 
and discuss local problems resulted in co-operative 
educational programs, differing in various com- 
munities. 

Now, after work in the laboratory school, 
the prospective teacher spends one quarter as an 
intern in a county school, where she has some 
teaching experience and participates in community 
affairs. Weekly meetings with supervisor, county 
teachers, and other interns are held to discuss 
problems of teaching, of personal living and 
growth, and of community life. 

To carry out such a program, college and faculty 
schedules must be reorganized and additional 
financing must be provided. This experienc 
curriculum has increased the poise, confidence, and 
skill of the teachers and their ability to work 
with parents to build better schools and commu 
nities.—M. R. 


Teachers are community minded, W. A. YEAGER 


Secondary Educ. 12, No. 5 (Sept-Oct. 1945), 


pp. 1-4. 
To determine the truth of the notion that the 


teacher does not now exert the community in- 
fluence he once did, the author questioned teach 
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Abstracts 


ers in several unselected groups as to their contacts 
with parents and their community activities. 
Contacts and activities through which the school 
exercised some community force were analyzed. 
One-third of all contacts made were informal. 
One-fourth of the contacts with parents and 
patrons were through informal activities growing 
out of school activities with 15 different types of 
programs noted. Direct contacts with the par- 
ents in the home, so much to be desired, were less 
frequent than use of the telephone, bulletin, or 
letter. Contacts through inviting parents to the 
school seemed to be growing in favor. Wartime 
projects and activities brought many teachers 
into closer contact with community groups. 

This study reveals that teachers are called upon 
to and do take an active part in affairs of the com- 
munity.—M. R. 


Work experience and transfer of training, T. E. 
CHRISTENSEN. School Rev. 53, No. 10 (Dec. 
1945), pp. 588-595. 

The war has given impetus to the idea that 
work experiences should be included as an integral 
element in the education of youth. These experi- 
ences, however, should not provide merely specific 
learning of specific routines by production meth- 
ods to the exclusion of the learning of “‘good” 
work habits of general use and the understanding 
of the relation between part-time jobs and full- 
time occupations. In order to heip the student 
apply later what he has learned through work 
experiences, the school must help him to generalize. 
It can both help him select a part-time job which 
will contribute to his occupational adjustment 
and also furnish him later individual counsel and 
class discussion of that work experience —L. M. 


Techniques in human relations, L. T. Hopkins. 
Teachers Coll. Record 47, No. 2 (Nov. 1945), 
pp. 89-98. 

People today realize that improvement in the 
quality of future living will be governed largely 
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by the desire and ability of people to solve their 
problems by co-operative intelligence rather than 
by physical combat. Thus, the postwar emphasis 
throughout the world must be upon developing 
more mature, better adjusted, socially sensitive, 
rational people. Schools must lead in promoting 
this new social direction. 

Everywhere individuals are affected by their 
ability to feel, understand, interpret, and meet 
successfully the behavior of people. Everyone 
must master human relations. 

It is exceedingly difficult for any immature 
individual to rise above the human qualities in 
his primary social groups. The problem is to 
develop a kind of school, home, work environment 
where the individual lives everyday the co-opera- 
tive human relations about which he is to learn. 
The author discusses two techniques: (1) to develop 
an aggregate group into a qualitative operating 
unit; (2) to keep open the avenues of communica- 
tion among all individuals in order for each person 
to talk freely about the conditions which disturb 
him. 

Every normal child can develop morale through 
group needs. Every group must have opportunity 
for new experiences. Edueators should spend 
more time in discovering what new experiences 
can profitably be undertaken by various age 
groups. Living new experiences co-operatively 
with pupils is a morale builder for any teacher. 
Groups should be aided in learning to manage 
their own experiences intelligently. There is a 
clearly defined process in working with any group 
on any co-operatively selected problem until an 
intelligent course of action has been selected, 
accepted, practiced, and evaluated. To teach 
it to all children is one of the essentials of the new 
atomic age. 

The author gives the basic principles for free 
expression. The techniques suggested can be 
used effectively by any person, anywhere, any- 
time—in the home, school, church, and business. 
—L. M. 


Health 'y Association 


With organizations as with children, increase in size is a sign of health and 
vigor. The AHEA certainly does evidence health. Membership on February 
1, 1946, was 15,315—-1,801 more than it was on February 1, 1945, and 196 more 
than it was at the end of the Association year. We hope that the final total 
for 1945-46 will be 10 per cent above that of 1944-45. 
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FAMILY ECONOMICS 


Contributed by Faith Clark, Virginia Cochran, Berta Friend, Emma 
G. Holmes, Marie A. Linck, and Jean L. Pennock Family, Economics 
Division, U. S. Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics 


New wash, dry, and iron self-service laundry 
plan announced. Rayon Textile Monthly 26, 
No. 11 (Nov. 1945), p. 76. 

A national self-service laundry where home- 

_ makers can wash, dry, and iron their clothes has 

been launched. It will provide automatic wash- 

ers, clothes dryers, and electric irons in modern 
style, fluorescent-lighted rooms, and a lounge and 
playroom. The homemaker can schedule her 
washing in advance and will be assigned as many 
machines as she needs to do all her washing at 
once. The first of the self-service laundries was 
recently opened in Mansfield, Ohio, and is equipped 
with 30 washers. Dryers and ironers will be 
added as soon as available.-—M. A. L. 


Long wear of plastic shoe soles has won wide- 
spread consumer favor, survey shows. Rayon 
Textile Monthly 26, No. 11 (Nov. 1945), p. 115. 
Both consumers and shoe companies like plastic 

shoe soling because of its durability. A survey 

of 18 large shoe companies over a 6-month period 
shows that less than one-hundredth of one per 
cent of about 3,000,000 pairs of plastic soled shoes 

sold were returned to them.—M. A. L. 


Fitting the kiddies by the WHW. Bus. Week 851 

(Dec. 22, 1945), p. 80. 

Manufacturers of children’s clothing are begin- 
ning to base their pattern sizes on findings of 
government surveys that included measurement of 
thousands of children. A New York company, 
the first to announce use of the recommended 
sizes, has adopted the trademark WHW, which 
stands for weight, height, and waist measurements 
given on the label of every garment. Mail-order 
houses have been using the new sizing methods 
for two years without announcing it.—M. A. L. 


Some pictures of food consumption in the United 
States: Part II, 1860 to 1941, C. VAN SYCKLE. 
J. Am. Dietetic Assoc. 21, No. 10 (Dec. 1945), 
pp. 690-695. 

Our food pattern has been modified since 1900. 
Meat is used less; milk, vegetables, and fruit, 
more. Cereal foods and potatoes have given way 
to some extent to green and succulent vegetables 
which formerly were not available the year round. 

Some comparisons of food consumption by 


groups of people living in the late nineteenth cen- 
tury with similar groups living in the twentieth 
century are given.—B. F. 


Construction—-a policy statement, J. L. HAyEs. 
Domestic Commerce 33, No. 1 (Nov. 1945), 
pp. 5-6, 40. 

Removal of barriers to progress in the construc- 
tion industry will be one of the concerns of the 
new construction division of the U. S. Department 
of Commerce. The division proposes to help the 
building industry attain a greater volume through 
reduction in cost. Factors which keep construc- 
tion costs high will be studied: the seasonal nature 
of building, which necessitates high hourly wage 
rates for construction workers to offset periods of 
unemployment; obsolete building codes and re- 
strictive labor-management contracts, which pro- 
hibit use of new materials and labor-saving devices 
in building; and unwarranted speculative profit. 
Steps will be taken to correct them.—E. G. H. 


Sales and redemptions of savings bonds. Survey 
of Current Bus. 25, No. 11 (Nov. 1945), pp. 5-7. 
The end of the war affected sales and redemp- 

tions of war bonds little—more in sales than in 

redemptions. Redemptions exceeded sales for 
the first time during September and October, but 
this was in part the result of the drop in buying 
between drives and the rise in redemptions follow- 
ing a drive and in part a continuation of a trend 
of falling sales and rising redemptions. 

Savings bond redemptions have risen steadily 
during the war. A further rise can be expected 

if many workers become unemployed.—J. L. P. 


These men block housing, NATHAN Straus. The 

Nation 162, No. 1 (Jan. 5, 1946), pp. 6-8. 

Real estate interests have consistently opposed 
all new housing which could offer competition 
with slums. In Congress are found both strong 
champions of better housing and strong opponents 
who represent real estate interests. 

The recently adopted emergency-housing pro- 
gram will not provide for the needs of veterans, 
since few of them can afford $10,000 houses. 
The need is for 2,000,000 new dwellings for families 
earning $20 to $50 a week. Only public housing 
can supply this number. Congress should imme- 
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Family Economics 


diately do several things: (1) enact legislation to 
authorize the U. S. Housing Authority to make 
loans to local authorities to build these 2,000,000 
homes; (2) provide a sum for annual subsidies to 
adjust rents to veterans’ incomes; (3) appropriate 
a sum for grants to communities to buy vacant 
land on which new low-cost homes can be built; 
and (4) grant priorities to local housing authorities 
for both labor and materials for 2,000,000 dwell- 
ings, prohibiting private residential construction 
for six months if necessary.—E. G. H. 


Economic activity and demand at high levels. 
Federal Reserve Bull. 31, No. 12 (Dec. 1945), 
pp. 1183-1190. 

Economic activity and income declined in 
August and September but was high in October and 
November. Production fell when war contracts 
were canceled but has regained some of its loss 
and in November was about that of the autumn 
of 1941. 

Employment declined during the last two years 
of the war and dropped further after V-J Day, but 
during October and November it began to rise. 
Unemployment increased sharply from just before 
the end of the war through the early part of Sep- 
tember. Since then, it has remained about the 
same despite the return of servicemen. 

The rate of income payments to individuals has 
fallen somewhat from its war peak but in No- 
vember was at about the 1944 level. Factory 
pay rolls began to decline last March, but a re- 
versal of this trend began in November. Net 
income of farm operators is about the same as in 
1944. Other income payments have risen. 

Consumer expenditures reached new levels in 
October and November. Wholesale and _ retail 
prices continue high. Some ceiling prices have 
been raised, and some other prices rose consid- 
erably after ceilings were removed. Farm and 
urban real estate has remained high or advanced.— 


Techniques of finding out what people eat, H. K. 
STIEBELING. Fed. Proc. 4, No. 3 (Sept. 1945), 
pp. 253-258. 

Some of the methods commonly used in this 
country for finding out what people eat are out- 
lined, with a brief discussion of the merits and dis- 
advantages of each. The five methods discussed 
are: food habit inquiries, nutrient intake of indi- 
viduals, quantities of food commodities available 
for family consumption (family food accounts) 
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family food records with inventories, and family 
food lists (estimates). 

Techniques involved in such studies depend 
upon purpose for which the information is sought. 
Both the family food record and food list have been 
used in large-scale dietary studies. 

From these large studies analyses can be made 
to determine how much families at different in- 
come levels spend for food; how size of family 
affects the amount spent for food; the economic 
setting against which to interpret data on dietary 
patterns and nutritive content of diets; and kinds 
and quantities of foods consumed and their nutri- 
tional adequacy in the USA as a whole and by 
different groups—different regions, different size 
families, and different income groups. 

These data have been useful in the flour and 
bread enrichment program, the OPA rationing 
program, and in the planning of food production 
and distribution. Any food distribution plan for 
low-income families must take into account food 
consumption patterns.—V. C. 


High-level food consumption in the U. S., W. W. 
CocuRANE. U. S. Dept. Agr. Misc. Pub. 581 
(1945), 48 pp. 

High-level food consumption as defined in this 
bulletin not only provides for good nutrition but 
also for food likes and preferences. For the quan- 
tities needed the author has taken the moderate- 
cost food plan of the Bureau of Human Nutrition 
and Home Economics. 

Comparing quantities of food consumed by 
families in every income class with those recom- 
mended by the Bureau reveals the need for con- 
siderably more of most protective foods, especially 
milk and green and yellow vegetables. 

If high-level food consumption could be at- 
tained, it would help to maintain or increase 
economic activity, as well as demand for agricul- 
tural products. 

This high-level consumption might be attained 
(1) by adding to the incomes of low-income con- 
sumers as through the food stamp plan of the late 
1930's; (2) by educating people and getting them 
to substitute good food habits for undesirable 
ones; and (3) by serving nutritious meals in such 
places as schools and industrial plants. 

No one program or type of approach is advo- 
cated. The purpose is to present facts and figures 
along with discussion of the problems involved 
and thus to contribute to the formulation of a 
national food and agriculture program.—F. C. 
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FAMILY RELATIONS AND CHILD DEVELOPMENT 


Contributed by Mary Frances Reed and Mildred Thurow Tate of Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute and Ruth Staples of the University of Nebraska 


Practices of parents in dealing with preschool 
children, G. G. Larore. Child Devel. Mono. 
31 (1945), 150 pp. 

This study consists of systematic home observa- 
tions of the behavior of 21 parents in relation to 
their preschool children. The data were classified 
into 23 categories of parent behavior, such as 
“punishment,” “hurrying the child,” “offering 
reasons,” and “bestowing affection,’ and these 
again were grouped as positive, negative, or 
neutral. The frequencies of these various prac- 
tices were noted. Judgments were made as to the 
predominant character of the “approach” of each 
parent, and four classifications were made: dicta- 

yrial, co-operative, appeasing, and temporizing. 

Nine categories of child behavior were defined, 
such as “obedience,” “resistance,” “cries,”’ “‘dis- 
plays affection,” and the relations between parental 
practices and child behavior were studied. 

Results indicate that the parents employed 
more positive than negative or neutral practices. 
“Interfering with the child” occurred most frequently 
of all practices, and more practices were directed 
toward the child’s intellectual development than 
toward his social or emotional development. Par- 
ents displaying the highest incidence of such nega- 
tive practices as dictating, blaming, interfering, 
punishing, ignoring, and diverting aroused in the 
children a high incidence of hostility, crying, teas- 
ing, and nagging. 

Among the conclusions are that the essential 
need for satisfactory parent-child relations lies 
in parental acceptance of the legitimacy of the child’s 
incessant demands and of the value to the child’s 
development of teaching when the interest and moment 
are propilious.—R. S. 


66 


The constructive use of punishment, R. L. JEN- 
KINS. Mental Hyg. 29, No. 4 (Oct. 1945), pp. 
561-574. 

Punishment is more abused than other human 
control because it can be applied without thinking, 
and it releases the emotions of the one who ad- 
ministers it. Sadism often accompanies it. Ther- 
apy and punishment are not necessarily contra- 
dictory. Children cannot be socialized without a 
discerning use of punishment, and society cannot 
exist without sanctions of punishment. 

Control that relies primarily on punishment 
cannot produce a socialized individual. Social- 


ization depends upon the person punished being 
Reward is the reverse of punish- 
Punish- 


accepted, loved. 
ment and is prominent in socialization. 
ment defines the limits of socialization. 

Punishment functions (1) to control behavior 
through fear or dislike of the pain of punishment, 
development of controls within the individual, and 
social or group taboos; and (2) to release tension or 
anxiety. 

Reactions to punishment include: (1) indiffer- 
ence (usually a cultivated defense), (2) disorgan- 
ization, (3) hostility and counter-agression, (4 
social adaptation, (5) acceptance of punishment 
but resolving to evade detection next time. 

Factors determining the reaction to punishment 
are: (1) emotional security left to the punished 
person—whether family or society rejects or ac- 
cepts him back, (2) understanding of prohibition 
to the punished, (3) reasonableness of the prohibi- 
tion to the punished, (4) severity of punishment, 
(5) reasonableness of type of punishment, (6 
consistency of application of punishment, (7) 
belief as to conquerability of force behind punish 
ment, (8) group attitude.—M. F. R. 


Project for gifted children: a psychological evalua- 
‘tion, E. F. Cartson. J. Orthopsychiatry 15, 
No. 4 (Oct. 1945), pp. 648-661. 

Twenty-five children of superior ability were 
placed in a small school house in a special class 
supervised by the Brockton (Massachusetts) 
public schools and the Child Guidance Clinic. 
Sixteen of the children spent four years in the 
class; the other nine, used as a control group, 
joined the class for the last year. Of the 25 chil- 
dren, 12 were well adjusted, 9 showed personality 
and behavior problems which appeared to have an 
etiological relation to superior intelligence, and 3 
were neurotic children whose problems had little 
connection with the fact of superiority. 

Twenty of the children improved so much 
during the experiment that the placing of malad- 
justed bright youngsters with emotionally healthy 
bright children in a special group seems justified. 
Factors operative in therapy were: (1) the special 
class furnished a less constraining environment 
than does the ordinary classroom where the 
curriculum is geared to the abilities of the average 
(2) Every effort was made to discover and 
interests and aptitudes. (3) Goal- 


pupil. 
encourage 
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directed activities encouraged self discipline and 
maximum effort. (4) The socially timid child 
came into closer contact with his fellows, who had 
many interests in common, than might have been 
possible in a larger group. (5) The children 
derived feelings of security from being accepted 
members of the group. (6) The learning process 
was enjoyable.—M. T. T. 


Personality patterns in the unmarried, L. R. 
Younc. The Family 26, No. 8 (Dec. 1945), 
pp. 296-303. 

Study of a random sample of 100 cases from an 
unmarried mother’s agency led to the conclusion 
that the psychological roots which lead to unmar- 
ried motherhood are deeply embedded in those pow- 
erful emotions of early childhood which form 
the basic pattern for the individual’s life. 

Many cases show the purposefulness of the girl’s 
behavior, her determination, however uncon- 
scious, not just to have a baby but specifically to 
have a baby out of wedlock. All cases studied 
had certain common elements: None of the girls 
had happy, healthy relations with their parents. 
All came from homes dominated by one parent; 
the girl’s relationship to that parent was a battle- 
ground, and the baby was an integral part of that 
struggle. All of the girls had fundamental prob- 
lems in their relations with other people and were 
inclined toward self-punishment. 

Almost no girl had been genuinely cared for or 
been happy with the father of her baby. Only 
one-fourth of the group had known the man well 
enough to make him a real person. Most seemed 
to reduce the men to the position of a tool, a kind 
of biological accessory which had no reality. 
—M. T. T. 


A socioeconomic analysis of the functions and 
attitudes of wartime youths, M. J. WILLIAMs. 
Social Forces 24, No. 2 (Dec. 1945), pp. 200-210. 
Of 787 boys and girls between the ages of 13 and 

20 from three representative high schools of Michi- 

gan studied, 57 per cent of the boys and 45 per cent 

of the girls were employed outside the school and 
home for regular wages. Their work had no 
measurable detrimental effect. 

Boys working outside tended to do slightly 
better school work than boys who were not em- 
ployed, while the reverse was true for girls. Boys 
and girls who had enough spending money tended 
to make slightly better grades than those who 


had more than they thought they actually needed 
and much better grades than those who felt that 
they did not have enough spending money. 

The author concludes that our wartime students 
were not generally wasting their time but were 
doing constructive work about 48 hours a week. 
About half of the money earned by these youths 
went to supplement the family income; much of the 
rest was placed in some sort of investment. On 
the whole, students liked school and were working 
hard, making satisfactory grades, preparing to go 
to college, and contributing to needed enterprises. 
—M, T. T. 


The effect of conflicting authority on the child, C. 

E. Meyers. Univ. of Iowa Studies; Studies 

in Child Welfare 20, No. 409 (1944), pp. 31-98. 

Preschool children were observed individually 
in an experimental situation to determine the effect 
on their behavior of variations in adult authority. 
Commands were given by two adults to the child 
who was already engaged in play, and four types 
of commands were used, i.e., “agree-positive” 
where the child was told by both adults to play 
with a new toy; “agree-negative” in which case the 
adults both forbade the activity in progress; 
“disagree-positive” where each adult named a 
different new activity for the child to pursue; and 
“disagree-negative”’ where one adult forbade the 
activity in progress and the other told the child 
to go ahead. 

When both adults told the children to play with 
a new toy the greatest amount of imaginative, 
constructive play resulted. All other types of 
commands brought less mature behavior than was 
displayed before the command was given. 

When both adults forbade the activity in prog- 
ress a marked degree of stiff, inhibited activity and 
nervous behavior resulted. Both types of duplic- 
ity of direction brought about frequent shifting of 
play and unconstructive activity. The most dis- 
obedience resulted from the “disagree-positive” 
commands. 

Parents were rated by the teachers for attitudes 
of rejection, dominance, submission, and over- 
protection. The noncompliant children had par- 
ents rated high in rejection and submission, and a 
strong relationship was found between compliance 
and a parental attitude of dominance. Rejecting 
parents of noncompliant children scored low on 
dominance, while rejecting parents of compliant 
children scored high on dominance.—R. S. 
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FOODS 


Contributed by Elsie H. Dawson of the Division of Foods and 
Nutrition, U.S. Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics 


Influence of salt on the judging of cooked vege- 
tables, J. WHiTAcRE. Texas Agr. Expt. Sta. 
Progress Notes No. 5 (Oct. 1945), 4 pp. 

To determine whether salt should be added in 
cooking vegetables for experimental purposes, 
two types of tests were made, in both of which salt 
was the only variable. In one, both salted and 
unsalted samples were completely scored for color, 
shape, odor, flavor, and texture as distinct quali- 
ties and for acceptability as an over-all judgment. 
Salt had no effect on the averaged values given for 
color, shape, and odor. But with flavor, texture, 
and acceptability there was a trend toward higher 
ratings for the salted samples. 

In the second test the judges compared two 
vegetable samples presented to them as two pairs, 
one pair cooked with salt, the other without salt. 
The judges recorded which of the samples had the 
better flavor and the better texture. Neither 
addition nor omission of salt in cooking the vege- 
tables enabled the judges to detect small differ- 
ences better in one case than the other. Com- 
ments indicated preference for the flavor of 
salted samples. 

When salt is used in cooking vegetables, the 
laboratory results are better suited for direct 
practical application, especially in connection with 
new foods or new forms of familiar foods. 


Lard is protective material for meats, R. L. HINER. 
Quick Frozen Foods 8, No. 4 (Nov. 1945), pp. 
126, 131, 150. 

A study was made to find effective means of 
protection against drying or “freezer burn” during 
frozen storage of meat. The usefulness of lard, 
beef tallow, combinations of lard and beef tallow, 
and a glaze of ice were compared. Paired pork 
loin roasts, pork chops, and beef roasts were used 
in the studies. Representative samples were 
frozen at 18° and O°F. After 24 hours, the frozen 
meat was removed, weighed, and dipped in melted 
fat. After dipping, the meat was allowed to hang 
at cooler temperature a few minutes for the fat 
to become thoroughly hardened. 

The meat was then placed in the freezer for 
storage. When unfrozen samples were dipped in 
melted lard, it took longer to get a hard covering 
and fine cracks showed up as the meat froze. The 
cracking permitted some weight loss to occur. 

During storage weight losses in protected sam- 


ples were negligible. At 18° F storage. both 
protected and unprotected samples decreased in 
palatability and showed undesirable chemical 
changes at 12-, 24-, and 36-week intervals. The 
rate at which these changes took place was greater 
for the unprotected samples. In the samples 
stored at 0° F, little difference was found between 
protected and unprotected samples at any of the 
three storage intervals. These samples were all 
more palatable and showed less chemical changes 
after 36 weeks’ storage than those stored at 18° F 
for only 12 weeks. 

Lard alone, or 75 per cent lard with 25 per cent 
tallow, was satisfactory for dipping, whereas tallow 
alone or in combination with lard up to 75 per cent 
chipped off when placed in the freezers. Ice 
glaze remained on the meat only a few weeks and 
unless frequently renewed proved to be unsatis- 
factory. 


Frozen pies—baked and unbaked, E. H. Nason. 
Bakers Helper 84, No. 1,044 (July 28, 1945), 
pp. 56-57. 

Experiments were carried out on the freezing of 
pies and on apples to be used in pies. Apples 
were purchased from the market during October 
and November, pared, cut, steamed 114 minutes, 
and treated as follows: (1) granulated sugar 
added; (2) sirup of granulated sugar and equal 
amount of water added; and (3) no sugar added. 

Slightly green apples yielded a more pronounced 
flavor but in the finished pie seemed drier than 
the riper apples. Apples frozen without sugar 
were unsatisfactory; apples frozen in sirup seemed 
drier than those frozen with dry sugar. 

Pastry was made by the hot water method and 
by the conventional home method of preparation, 
using lard as shortening. Pies were frozen baked, 
partially baked, and without any baking. 

The method of thawing did not affect the flavor 
or texture of the apples, but thawing in the oven 
seemed to be the only method which prevented the 
pastry from becoming soggy. The pastry of all 
pies thawed in the oven was good, and after four 
months there was little difference in the pastry 
made by the two methods. After short storage 
the undercrust was soggier than that of a freshly 
made apple pie, but after long storage this sogginess 
decreased. In general, all pies were satisfactory, 
but it was thought that the frozen baked pies 
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Foods 


thawed in the oven at 425° F were superior to the 
others. 


Evaporated milk as related to greenish discolora- 
tion in coffee, W. C. Cote and N. P. TARASSUK. 
J. Dairy Sci. 28, No. 1 (Jan. 1945), pp. 57-63. 
The iron content of canned evaporated milk 

increases rapidly after the can has been opened, 
especially after } or more of the milk has been 
removed. Upon addition of evaporated milk to 
coffee the iron in the milk reacts with the tannins 
or tanninlike substance in the coffee to give a dark 
greenish or greenish blue discoloration. 

A minimum of 3 to 5 ppm of iron in a mixture of 
coffee and evaporated milk is required to give a 
noticeable color. Storing evaporated milk in 
glass or porcelain after opening the can prevents 
the discoloration when the milk is used in coffee. 


Tenderness of pastries made with different soy 
flours, C. GaBEL and G. SunpERLIN. Oil & 
Soap 22, No. 10 (Oct. 1945), pp. 271-272. 

The shortening value of the fat in different types 
of soy flour containing 5 per cent, 15 per cent, and 
22 per cent fat was determined by the variation 
in tenderness of pastry made with the flour with 
and without adjustment of the fat in the formula. 
One hundred wafers from 10 batches of each vari- 
ant were broken on the Baily Shortometer, and 
statistical measures of the breaking strength data 
were used. 

When like amounts of fat were added in making 
pastries using extracted flours containing different 
percentages of fat, the mean breaking strength 
of the pastries was greatest with the defatted 
flour, less with extracted flour containing 5 per 
cent fat, and still less with extracted flour con- 
taining 15 per cent fat. , 

When varying amounts of fat were used, ad- 
justed so that the total fat in the pastries was the 
same, the tenderness of different lots of pastries 
was about the same. 

Pastries made with the expeller flour of 5 per 
cent fat were much more tender than with the 
extracted flour of 5 per cent, 15 per cent, or even 
22 per cent fat content. The difference must 
have been caused by some factor other than the 
fat in the different types of flour. 


Freezing cooked foods, J. G. Wooproor and I. S. 
ATKInsON. Food Industries 17, No. 9 (Sept. 
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1945), pp. 1041-1042+; and No. 10 (Oct. 

1945), pp. 1179-1180+. 

Fruits were prepared in various ways and held 
in freezing storage for a year. Apples, blueber- 
ries, blackberries, cherries, and raspberries were 
excellent when cooked by immersing in boiling 
50 per cent sirup for 15 seconds. Apples also were 
excellent when steamed in a closed container for 
90 seconds. The same products steamed in an 
open vessel lost flavor and were more watery. 
Plums, pears, and freestone peaches were less 
desirable as preheated products, except when 
prepared as a puree or solid pack. Unpeeled 
plums were delicious when seeded and heated 
enough to produce sufficient juice to cover the 
halves. Preheated fruits should be solid packed, 
without bubbles or air spaces, in rigid, leakproof, 
moistureproof containers. 

Lima beans, snap beans, soybeans, okra, field 
peas, and cream-style corn kept in excellent condi- 
tion when properly blanched and stored as a loose 
pack for one year at O°F. When identical lots 
were precooked, either by steam or by boiling, 
packaged the same way, and stored for one year, 
they were fair to poor in quality. As the amount 
of heating before freezing increased beyond that 
required to heat the pieces throughout, there was a 
gradual loss of green color and of aroma and flavor. 
While being held in storage, a warmed-over aroma 
and flavor developed in all lots which had been 
heated for more than 7 minutes and packed loosely. 
Texture also was poor. 

Puree of pumpkins, sweet potatoes cooked and 
solid-packed, kept very well. Rhubarb kept 
better when unblanched, and corn on the cob 
when not only the corn but also the cob was 
cooked. 

The chief factor contributing to the low quality 
of cooked, frozen vegetables on the market has 
been of low-quality vegetables to begin with. 
Another contributing factor is the manner and 
amount of cooking. In all cases, the vessel should 
be kept closed. 

Meats may be boiled, baked, or roasted before 
freezing, but frying is not recommended. Frozen 
cooked meats should be wrapped and cut up 
afterwards. 

Many combination dishes, sauces, bakery prod- 
ucts, canned foods, high-quality preserves. pas- 
teurized butter and cheese may be profitably and 
satisfactorily frozen. 
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HOUSING 


Contributed by Virginia Hoyt Weaver of the University of Illinois 


Small Homes Guide, 15th Edition (Fall-Winter, 

1945-1946). 

This biannual number published by the Na- 
tional Home Builders Bureau, New York City, 
has five illustrated sections: design, finance, con- 
struction, equipment, decorating and furnishing. 
It includes a home builder’s library on all phases 
of home ownership and lists the names and ad- 
dresses of the latest free booklets covering the 
above subjects. 


Neighborhood planning, p. 8. 

Guidance is given as to what to look for in the 
community in which one is considering home 
ownership. 


Let the weatherman dictate your floor plan, p. 16. 

Orient your home so that the living room will 
face south and will be warm and cheerful in mid- 
winter. It can be protected from the midsummer 
" heat by overhanging eaves and can intercept the 
cooling breezes. Few sites are so perfect that all 
factors can be advantageously used. But land- 
scaping for shade, windbreaks, etc., may be used 
to correct some of the deficiencies. 


Bathroom cabinets, p. 20. 

Special cabinets should do for the bathroom 
what they have for the kitchen. Closets within 
easy reach may house towels, washcloths, medi- 
cines, cosmetics, sunlamps, tissues, soaps, tub 
brush, bowl brush, splash mop, cleanser, bowl 
deodorant, etc. A built-in folding rack with 
ventilated door for stockings and silk things may 
be extended while in use or folded back into place 
with clothes on it. Other closets with sliding 
doors could be used for the clothes hamper, also 
ventilated, and for baby equipment. 


Family activities revive the joy of living, pp. 24-25. 
A living room does not adequately provide for 
the family’s leisure-time activities. Most such 
rooms are really parlors, no place for teen-agers 
to gather, for the younger children to cut out 
paper dolls, for Dad to tinker, or Mother to sew. 
The basement is a good place for activity rooms, 
if it is well lighted, ventilated, and heated, dry, 
and not too remote; but the ground floor with an 
outside entrance usually is more satisfactory. 


Design, p. 27. 
Be sure that the pattern for your new home 
fits the family’s needs, present and future, as far 


as can be foreseen, and is planned for outdoor 
living as well as indoor. It should have proper 
relation to site, and each area should fit your 
functional space requirements. 


Construction, p. 51. 

Many of the new materials and techniques save 
time and labor and thus offset higher building 
wage levels and other increased costs. This trend 
is reflected in the more complete fabrication in the 
factory, the increased size in which materials are 
supplied for quicker application, and the greater 
degree of finish given the delivered product. The 
result is greater building efficiency at the site. 


Kitchens, p. 104. 

Time and motion studies have shown that 
careful planning of working heights and storage 
arrangements can save the housewife backaches 
and arm and shoulder strain. If a kitchen is 
planned on assembly-line principles, equipment 
can be added as it comes onto the market. To 
test your kitchen plan, stand in one place to make 
a rice pudding. If you cannot reach every center 
without walking, the centers are not close enough 
together. If you cannot dry dishes and put them 
away without walking, the clearing center is not 
concentrated. Two centers are enough for any 
kitchen: food preparation and food serving with 
clearance. 


Lighting, p. 121. 

New concepts of lighting not only set higher 
standards of efficiency but also add to the beauty 
of the home. While fluorescent tubes will be 
widely used because of their soft, cool, almost 
shadowless light, incandescent bulbs will still be 
used for certain areas. The new circular fluores- 
cent lamp will be readily adaptable to floor and 
table lamps. 

Even the switches that control lighting have 
been improved. <A new type is the delayed action 
“off,” which “sees you out of the room”’ before 
breaking the circuit. 


Children in the modern house. House and Gar- 

den (Dec. 1945), pp. 94-100. 

Smart parents today assign a generous space 
to the children and design this space specifically 
for child, not grown-up, use: with windows they 
can see out of, stairs they can climb, hooks they 
can reach, a place in which to exercise in bad 
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Housing 


weather, and to have playmates. Rooms pictured 
are pleasanter for children; and arrangements 
save time, steps, and trouble for their elders. 


Little house turned to the sun. Beller Homes 
and Gardens 24, No. 3 (Nov. 1945), pp. 26-28. 
The plans, interior, and exterior elevations of 

this little one-story, two-bedroom house will solve 
many problems for those who are struggling with 
the designing of just such a house. It embodies 
good taste, with common sense. It is comfortable, 
convenient, and attractive. Cost is not given, 
but it should be from $3,000 to $4,000. 


Home planners study course. House Beautiful 
87, No. 11 (Nov. 1945), pp. 124-139. 
Imagine what your automobile would cost were 

it necessary to buy the parts separately for as- 
sembling and engineering by your local master 
mechanic! Yet our home building industry 
demands much the same thing from us." Another 
way of acquiring the most costly part of our houses 
will soon be offered us and is forecast in articles 
on heating and plumbing in one centralized unit, 
more performance from every room, eleven new 
attributes to 20th century living, and prefabri- 
cation. 


Twice the use from the same space. House 
Beautiful 87, No. 11 (Nov. 1945), pp. 104-108. 
Such desirable contributions to better living as 

built-in insulation, double glazed window walls, 

controlled heating and air-conditioning, extra 
bathrooms, continuous electric outlets in every 
room, concealed radiation, have boosted building 
costs per cubic foot to a new high. Most people 
must be content with a smaller house with fewer 
cubic feet. They cannot afford rarely used rooms, 
idle halls, and unserviceable nooks and jogs. 

Rooms can be planned for 2 or 3 different func- 

tions in one space. We will see more living- 

bedrooms, bedroom-libraries, dining-game rooms. 

To keep rooms looking free and uncluttered, 


cabinets, bookcases, tables, sofas, beds will hug 
the walls, where possible, to put every inch of 
space to good logical purpose. Even walls will 
serve to conceal storage closets. 


Interiors planned in miniature. Jnteriors 105, 

No. 4 (Nov. 1945), p. 140. 

Use of cardboard cutouts in miniature in a 
miniature reproduction of the room to be redeco- 
rated is recommended. Woman’s Home Com- 
panion will supply miniature furniture patterns 
of Colonial, Victorian, and modern periods for 
50 cents. 


Housing to fit families. Jnieriors 105, No. 4 

(Nov. 1945), p. 14. 

The Boston Housing Authority will start con- 
struction soon on a low-rent project designed to 
prevent overcrowding and solve the triple problem 
of relatively high land cost, the size of the families 
to be served, and the desire to have families with 
the most children on the lower floors. The 13- 
story main building will have 3-room apartments 
for small families. Single family dwellings will 
range up to 7 rooms. The largest families will be 
housed in larger single 2-story houses on the outer 
fringe of the development, providing more open 
spaces for children and preventing overcrowding 
in the center. Families in the central building 
thus will have places to which to move as they 
grow, and this, according to the chairman, is the 
first time a project has been based on an accurate 
preappraisal of size of families. 


Special issue on housing. Senior Scholastic 47, 

No. 11 (Nov. 26, 1945). 

Everyone interested in housing will wish to own 
this November 26 issue. It shows the prospective 
home owner how to analyze the problem and lists 
the housing agencies and the latest books, pam- 
phlets, films, slides, and magazines covering hous- 
ing problems. It costs 10 cents. Senior Scholas- 
tic, McCall Street, Dayton 1, Ohio. 


New Edition of an Excellent Report 


Home Economics in Liberal Arts Colleges by Clara M. Brown of the University 
of Minnesota, which reports a study sponsored and financed by the AHEA and 
the Commission of Colleges and Universities of the North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools, has been revised and is being sold by the 
AHEA, 620 Mills Building, Washington 6, D. C., for $1.75. 
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News Notes... 


Alabama 


Alabama Home Economics Association. The 
annual meeting will be held at the Pilgrim Congre- 
gational Church, Birmingham, on March 21 and 
22. Sallie Hill, the new president, will preside. 

Association members in Jefferson County have 
formed a county organization to increase Associa- 
tion membership and create closer fellowship 
among members in the county. The initial meet- 
ing was a banquet on January 21 at the Molton 
Hotel, Birmingham. Mrs. E. H. Hargis gave a 
talk on and exhibited her collection of old glass. 

Mrs. Gladys McCain Moncus, 607 Columbiana 
Road, Birmingham, is organizing a homemakers 
department of the Association. All home econom- 
ics graduates in the area who are homemakers and 
not associated with any business or profession are 
invited to join this group. 

Birmingham Housing Authority. Mrs. Pearl 
Brandon Crawford, recently associated with the 
Minnesota Health Department and the University 
of Minnesota, joined the staff of the Federal Hous- 
ing Authority in Birmingham in September as 
project services supervisor. 

The Housing Authority of the Birmingham dis- 
trict plans to have a supervisor for each project, 
and only home economics graduates are eligible for 
these positions. Mrs. Pauline Watkins Wade is 
adviser for the East Wood project, and Elizabeth 
Christlieb is at Elyton Village. There are also two 
Negro projects in Birmingham which have ad- 
visers. 


Alaska 


University of Alaska. Elizabeth Crites, °45, 
who assists the home demonstration leader in the 
Fairbanks district, has been conducting the Home- 
maker’s School of the Air on station KFAR. 

Mrs. Lola Cremeans Tilly and Frieda Steckel 
conducted a ten weeks’ special short course in 
weaving this fall. 

An Open House on December 4 featured a large 
exhibit of handwoven articles and other crafts. 

Extension Service. Mrs. Lydia Fohn-Hansen, 
home demonstration leader, has returned from a 
trip to the Matanuska Valley, where she assisted 
with Homemakers’ Schools. 

Frances Byrne, agent in the Matanuska Valley, 


was recently married to James Hulburt of the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines. They will reside in Fairbanks. 

J. Hazel Zimmerman of Anchorage and Imogene 
Ward of Ketchikan conducted 4-H club camps last 
summer and finished their fall programs with 4-H 
club fairs. 

Because the Extension Service is featuring 
Alaska-grown potatoes, a potato festival was held 
at the University of Alaska in November. Potato 
chips made from local potatoes were served. 

Fairbanks High School. The home economics 
department is making available facilities for a noon 
soup kitchen. 


Arizona 


University of Arizona. ‘The staffs of the Agricul- 
tural College, Experimental Station, and Extension 
Service gave a dinner on January 8 in honor of 
Margaret Cammack Smith, who resigned on July 1. 
Two bound volumes of her publications were pre- 
sented to Dr. Smith. 

State Nutrition Council. C. E. Hellbusch was 
re-elected chairman of the Council for 1946, and 
Mrs. Ansta Todd Barr, nutritionist for the State 
Department of Health, was elected secretary. 

Arizona Dietetic Association. The annual meet- 
ing was held on January 13 at the San Marcos 
Hotel in Chandler. Members of the Arizona 
Home Economics Association were invited to at- 
tend. Mrs. Ann Willis Quint, dietitian with the 
Red Cross food service in the Mediterranean 
theater of operations, and Fred Macpherson, news 
commentator on Station KTAR, Phoenix, and a 
first lieutenant in the Medical Corps of the Hawaii 
Territorial Guard, were guest speakers. 

State Department of Vocational Education. 
Home economics students and their advisers from 
15 Arizona schools met on January 12 for the first 
planning meeting for the Arizona chapter of the 
Future Homemakers of America. Three delegates 
to the subregional meeting helped with the 
program. 

The homemaking teachers agreed at their dis- 
trict meetings to emphasize the importance of 
management in their program this year. 

Extension Service. In Graham and Greenlee 
Counties, Margaret Billingsley, home demonstra- 
tion agent, has been instrumental in arousing com- 
munity interest and action in securing safe water 
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News Notes 


for communities where the water has an excess of 
fluorine and where mottled enamel of teeth fre- 
quently occurs. The program -has included the 
distribution of the new folder “Mottled Teeth,” 
newspaper articles, radio talks, home visits, and 
community meetings. The folder was written by 
Margaret Cammack Smith and Howard V. Smith, 
who have devised a filter to remove excessive 
fluorine in water. 

Farm Security Administration. Mrs. Lois Har- 
rison, formerly with the FSA in Missouri, trans- 
ferred to the Flagstaff FSA office on October 1 as 
associate supervisor (home). 

Mrs. Ruth Baily is now area home management 
supervisor with headquarters at Los Angeles. 

Phoenix Public Schools. At the request of Lola 
Wright, supervisor of homemaking education, a 
Food Service class has been held for those respon- 
sible for planning and preparing school lunches. 

Good Breakfast Week. Jessie Obert, Maricopa 
County Red Cross nutritionist, sponsored Good 
Breakfast Week in the County during December. 
A survey of breakfasts eaten by 3800 school chil- 
dren showed that 17 per cent had a breakfast 
adequate in quality and quantity; 6 per cent had 
no breakfast at all; 70 per cent had milk or cocoa; 
and, while 30 per cent had fruit, only 15 per cent 
had citrus fruit. 


Arkansas 


University of Arkansas. Edna Earle Reynolds 
joined the home economics staff in January to teach 
home management and child development and do 
some graduate study. 

Dr. M. C. Kik’s bulletin The Nutrition Im- 
provement of White Rice, reporting his research, 
has been published by the National Research 
Council. 

Arkansas State Teachers College. Anne Carol 
Fults received a second scholarship from the Gen- 
eral Education Board and has been granted a 
vear’s leave to resume work on her doctorate at 
Ohio State University. 

Rosa Walker is now acting chairman of the home 
economics department. 

Helen Canady has joined the staff to be in charge 
of Home Management and Child Development. 

Frances Parker, another new staff member, is 
teaching Foods and Nutrition. 

Henderson State Teachers College. Beulah 
Thompson became head of the home economics 
department on February 1. Classes will not begin 
until next fall, but she will use the intervening time 
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to organize plans and supervise the remodeling of 
space and equipping of the department. 

Community Food Program. Meetings were held 
in November at Hamburg, Sheridan, Blevins, 
Mansfield, Marshall, and Earle to consider prob- 
lems related to health, sanitation, management of 
school canneries, and use of surplus commodities 
in connection with the school lunch and canning 
programs. They were attended by school ad- 
ministrators, teachers of homemaking and agricul- 
ture, lunchroom supervisors, and canning instruc- 
tors. Also participating were K. O. Sowers of the 
Production and Marketing Service, USDA; W. A. 
Reimon and H. L. Woodward of the State Board of 
Health; Beulah Thdmpson of the Arkansas Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administration; and Ruth 
Powell of the State Department of Education. 

School Lunch Supervision Scholarships. MiAl- 
dred Stringfield of Greenwood, Leenell Rainey of 
Sheridan, and Clara Mae Irby of Fairview School, 
Camden, held scholarships at the Second Southern 
Regional Workshop in School Lunch Supervision 
at the University of Georgia last summer. 

Extension Service. Harriett B. King of Fay- 
etteville and Marcelle Phillips of Booneville re- 
ceived national recognition for distinguished 
service at the National Home Demonstration 
Agents’ Association meeting in Chicago. 

Mary Louise Rye is on leave for advanced study 
at Columbia University. She spent six weeks in 
the division of field studies and training in the U. S. 
Extension Service office. 

Clara Kuhnert, formerly nutritionist at the 
Arkansas Ordnance Plant, is now extension spe- 
cialist in home industries. 

Elizabeth Williams, formerly of the North 
Carolina Extension Service, has been appointed 
extension economist in home management. 


California 


State Vocational Associations’ Advisory Com- 
mittee. To improve vocational education pro- 
grams, vocational organizations of California and 
the State Commission for Vocational Education 
have formed an advisory committee composed of 
three representatives from five vocational organi- 
zations and bureau chiefs of the state department. 

Improved techniques in teaching, awareness of 
problems involved in preparing young people for 
vocational adequacy, parents and school adminis- 
tration informed of the need for vocational prepa- 
ration, and accelerated departmental co-operation 
are committee goals. Regional meetings of the 
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personnel of all vocational subjects and committee 
publications to be sent to all vocational teachers 
and school administrators of the state will be used 
to realize these goals. 

The committee held on December 14 and 15 at 
the California Polytechnic School, San Luis 
Obispo, the third meeting since its inception in 
February 1945. The California Home Economics 
Association was represented by its president, Mrs. 
Marvel Fisher; president-elect, Mrs. Helen H. 
Matlock; and a past-president, Florence V. 
Ritchie. 

Regional Conference of Vocational Associations. 
The first joint regional conference of vocational 
associations of the state was hetd in Southern Cali- 
fornia in November with an attendance of more 
than 1,000. 

Speakers for the general morning session in- 
cluded Virgil Volla of the California Vocational 
Associations’ Advisory Committee; Julian Mc- 
Phee, state director of vocational education; and 
H. B. McDaniel, chief of the Bureau of Occupa- 
tional Information and Guidance. The keynote 
speaker was F. W. Thomas, president of Fresno 
State College, who spoke on “Getting Along 
Together.” 

“Your Home of Tomorrow” was the theme of 
the afternoon section meeting of the California 
Home Economics Association at which develop- 
ments in co-ordination and co-operation of home 
builders and appliance manufacturers were pre- 
sented. 

Family Life Institute. Homemaking teachers 
of the Pasadena schools, under the leadership of 
Georgia Ruficorn, regional supervisor, Mary Flem- 
ing, president of the southern section of the Cali- 
fornia Home Economics Association, and the city 
administration staff, are sponsoring a Family Life 
Institute. Four meetings planned for the spring 
months are based on the seven aspects of family 
living presented at the Berkeley workshop. The 
objective is improved home and family living for 
all people. 


Connecticut 


Connecticut Home Economics Association. 
“Economic Setting for Family Living” was the 
theme of the winter meeting in Hartford on Janu- 
ary 12. David Pinsky, research director of the 
Connecticut Unemployment Commission, de- 
scribed Connecticut’s present situation; a panel of 
four homemakers discussed present problems; and 
Mrs. Esther Cole Franklin, consumer relations 
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adviser of the OPA, discussed price control and 
home economists’ responsibilities. 

The textiles and clothing division, of which 
Katherine Tingley is chairman, is planning an 
all-day conference in Hartford in March. 

Gladys Wyckoff, AHEA field secretary, will be 
in Connecticut the week of April 22 to work with 
the executive board, visit colleges, and attend 
various meetings. 

Connecticut College. Mildred Burdett is giving 
demonstrations for parents on “Food for School-age 
Children” under the auspices of the New London 
Chapter of the Red Cross. 

University of Connecticut. Rachel Reed of the 
Borden Company spoke at the Ellen H. Richards 
banquet on December 13 and presented a Borden 
scholarship award of $300 to Lois Carolyn Black, a 
senior in Foods and Nutrition. 

Extension Service. Marion Fry has resigned as 
home demonstration agent in Hartford County. 
She was awarded the Sarah Bradley Tyson Memo- 
rial Fellowship by the Women’s National Farm 
Garden Association and plans to study at Columbia 
University. 

Mrs. Barbara Johnson resigned as home demon- 
stration agent in Windham County to be with her 
husband. 

June Maughan, a graduate of Cornell University, 
is the new first assistant home demonstration agent 
in New Haven County. 

Hartford. Former WAC Major Margaret 
Fraser has returned to the Weaver High School as 
homemaking teacher. 

New Britain. Mrs. Mary O’Mara Downing has 
resigned from the homemaking staff of Washington 
Junior High School to join her husband, Dr. Daniel 
Downing, at a North Carolina Army camp. 

New Haven. Dr. Helen S. Mitchell resigned as 
nutrition director of the New Haven Chapter of the 
Red Cross to become professor of nutrition at the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology at the beginning 
of this semester. 


Delaware 


University of Delaware. Professor Amy Rex- 
trew is now dean of the School of Home Economics. 

The first floor of the home management house is 
being redecorated under the direction of the class 
in Interior Decoration. The back kitchen is being 
converted into a breakfast room. 

Elizabeth Selke, an instructor in the department 
of foods and nutrition, is serving as the Home Eco- 
nomics Club adviser this year. 
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News Notes 


Extension Service. Mrs. Kate Henley Daugh- 
erty, home demonstration agent in New Castle 
County for 17 years, resigned on December 1 to 
accompany her husband, who is with the AMGOT. 
She has been succeeded by Nancy Kelly, formerly 
home demonstration agent in Accomac County, 
Virginia. 

Adeline Hoffman joined the extension staff as 
clothing and house furnishings specialist on De- 
cember 1. 

The Delaware Council of Home Demonstration 
Clubs joined the National Home Demonstration 
Council in October. Mrs. Duane Lynn is presi- 
dent of the state council and Mrs. J. F. Johnson, 
secretary. 

Wilmington High School. <A four-harness loom 
offers students in the clothing classes an opportu- 
nity for creative expression. Those electing weav- 
ing as an extra problem may work out their own 
designs or follow traditional colonial patterns. 
The girls assist the instructor with the rewarping of 
the loom. 


District of Columbia 


D. C. Home Economics Association. The pro- 
gram for the Association’s meeting on January 15 
at Hotel 2400 Sixteenth Street was in charge of the 
HEIB section. Katherine Fisher, director of 
Good Housekeeping Institute, discussed “The 
Professional Outlook for Home Economists”; and 
John R. Buckley, vice-president and _ business 
manager of Good Housekeeping Magazine, gave a 
business evaluation of home economics. 

Other speakers included Earl C McCracken of 
the U. S. Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home 
Economics; John A. Logan, president of the 
National Association of Food Chains; and C. W. 
Holmes and L. J. Cantrell of the D. C. public 
schools. Mrs. Faith Rasmussen, president, pre- 
sided, and Mrs. Irma Fitch Tual introduced the 
speakers. 

About 200 attended. Members of the Associa- 
tion were invited to bring guests, and an invitation 
was extended to members of the D. C. Dietetic 
Association. 


Florida 

Florida Home Economics Association. North 
Florida District. Thirty-two representatives of 
schools, the extension service, public health and 
social welfare organizations, and homemakers 


attended the dinner and business session of the 
district association at the Seminole Hotel, Jack- 


sonville, on November 5. Dr. C. P. Segard of the 
Wisconsin Alumni Research Foundation spoke on 
“Newer Trends in Vitamin Research.” Gladys 
Wyckoff, AHEA field secretary, discussed the pro- 
gram of work of the AHEA and offered suggestions 
for district programs and activities. 

West Coast District. Representatives from the 
various fields in home economics in eight counties 
in the district met at the University of Tampa to 
hear Rose Mary Finegan of St. Petersburg, for- 
merly of Manila, discuss ““The Homes, People, and 
Crafts of the Philippines.” Following her talk a 
résumé was given of the meeting in Gainesville of 
the Florida Home Economics Association. Com- 
mittees were appointed for a membership drive and 
completion of a registry of home economists in the 
district. The program of work of the State 
Association was adopted. 

State Department of Education. A subcommit- 
tee of the Farm Family Living Committee of the 
Southern Region met on December 8 at the Semi- 
nole Hotel, Jacksonville, to: (1) consider ways and 
means of securing participation in planning of all 
groups interested in utilizatiom of resources to 
improve farm family living through education; 
(2) explore means of organizing and conducting 
joint programs; and (3) plan activities, programs, 
and procedures which would stimulate action in 
the community of each person attending. Six 
communities in different sections of the state were 
selected for a study of rural conditions in Florida 
to encourage and recognize progress and achieve- 
ment by every farm family. 

Extension Service. The following new county 
home demonstration agents have been appointed: 
Viola Zates Strickland, Hardee County; Catherine 
Brabson, Highlands County; Lucile Inscoe, Martin 
County; Sara Horton, Sarasota County. The 
district agents led a training course on 4-H club 
work for all new agents. 

Mrs. Carolyn Boogher and Mrs. Irene Riley 
Harvey, home demonstration agents in Hills- 
borough County, have resigned to join their 
husbands. 

Mary E. Keown is serving as a member of the 
national committee on extension organization and 
policy of the Association of Land-Grant Colleges 
and Universities for a four-year term. 

Allie Lee Rush, agent in Marion County, is state 
president of the Pilot Club. 

Ten former 4-H club girls are now employed 
either as home demonstration agents or assistant 
agents. 
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Future Homemakers of America. The Florida 
chapters are very proud that the center design of 
the emblem for the Future Homemakers of 
America was the contribution of the St. Petersburg 
Senior High chapter. It symbolizes that the fu- 
ture homes of America are in the hands of its youth. 
The design for the guard for the pin was con- 
tributed by the Plant City High School chapter. 


Georgia 


Georgia Home Economics Association. The 
nominees for office are as follows: president, Mrs. 
Vivian M. Webb, director of home economics and 
health education, Fulton County Schools, Atlanta; 
vice-president, Mrs. Anne Simpson Smith; secre- 
tary, Mrs. Gwendolyn Brooks; and treasurer, Mrs. 
Leila Ritchie Mize. Four district meetings will be 
held in March and April with Dora Mollenhoff, 
president, presiding. 

State Department of Education. The education 
panel of the Agricultural and Industrial Develop- 
ment Board has requested the homemaking section 
to collect data on the adequacy of present home- 
making prograths. Recommendations will be 
made as to desirable training programs for home- 
makers and home economists who teach and advise 
homemakers. 

Wesleyan College. Maude Chaplin has retired 
as director of home economics after 25 years of 
service. She has been succeeded by Elizabeth 
Armstrong. 

Extension Service. A state training conference 
was held in January,and two additional supervisory 
districts were created as part of the expanded 
program. 


HEIB’s. Mrs. Mamie K. Taylor of the Georgia 


Power Company was named “Atlanta Woman of © 


the Year in Civic Affairs.” She is one of seven 
women similarly honored. 

Afife Sayin, a native of Istanbul, Turkey, spent 
several weeks studying methods of teaching electric 
living in Georgia as the guest of Fern Snider of the 
Georgia Power Company. 

Modane Marchbanks, executive director of the 
National Peanut Council, Atlanta, planned an “all 
Georgia products” dinner and program for the 
Atlanta Woman’s Club. 

Macon Public Schools. The A. L. Miller High 
School had an increase of 55 per cent in enrollment 
in home economics classes this year. Mrs. Inez 
Murray is the director. 

The Lanier Junior High School department has 
been completely modernized. 
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Hawaii 


Territorial Nutrition Committee. Inez Eckblad 
of the Extension Service was elected chairman of 
the Committee for 1946. Mrs. Marjorie Abel of 
the Board of Health is the new secretary-treasurer. 

Board of Health. Mrs. Abel has been named 
chairman of the Honolulu Chamber of Commerce 
subcommittee to study interagency relationships 
in the field of public health and welfare. 

Department of Public Instruction. Homemak- 
ing teachers in each district elected the following 
chairmen for the year 1945-46: Esther Eiffert, 
Honolulu; Yukie Hirakawa, rural Oahu; Mrs. 
Juliette B. Wong, Kauai; Anne Goodfellow, Maui; 
and Mrs. Gladys Takemoto, Hawaii. 

The FHA chapters on Oahu held an island con- 
ference at Kokokahi on January 25 and 26. Mrs. 
Dorothy Gibson of Ewa was chairman of the 
planning committee. 

University of Hawaii. A display of Christmas 
cards with intriguing captions was first arranged 
in the home economics department by Catherine 
Doerr, in charge of the household art division. 
Later it was moved to a larger display case in the 
University cafeteria. 

Charlotte Mees of the household art division 
spoke on February 21 at the Honolulu Art Acad- 
emy on “A Simple and Appropriate Scheme Insures 
Pleasure and Streamlines Housekeeping” in a lec- 
ture series on “Homes in the Making.” 

Daisy Yamanaka, ’44, was one of 13 girls to go 
by plane to Tokyo in October to serve as civilian 
interpreters attached to the U. S. Army. 

Hawaiian Electric Company. Mrs. Esther 
Corbaley is retiring after 10 years in the home 
service department. 

Illinois 

Illinois Home Economics Association. About 
300 were registered at the annual meeting in 
Chicago on November 16and 17. The secretary’s 
report indicated 1,099 individual members, 17 
college clubs, and marked increase in membership 
for the HEIB’s and the department of social wel- 
fare and public health. 

Officers elected are: president, Alice Cooley, 
National Dairy Council, Chicago; first vice-presi- 
dent, Janice M. Smith, University of Illinois; 
second vice-president, Mary Freeman, Chicago 
Normal School; executive secretary and treasurer, 
Hazel Ryburn, Heyworth. 

State Nutrition Committee. Leone Pazourek, 
chairman, has called a state nutrition conference in 
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Notes 


Springfield on March 22 and 23. “Nutrition in 
the Atomic Age” is to be the theme, and the pro- 
gram has been planned to aid county nutrition 
committees integrate their work with that of other 
county organizations. Nutrition committees are 
now active in 94 of the 102 counties. 

Blackburn College. Marilyn Vanderwari is a 
new member of the home economics staff. 

Eastern Illinois State Teachers College. Home 
economics staff members are teaching units on 
good grooming and foods and nutrition in a new 
course in health education orientation, required of 
all freshmen and juniors. 

Frances Shimer College. 
nursery school in which the home economics girls 


The College has a new 


observe. 

Illinois State Normal University. Mary Buell 
offered an adult education course in “Foods of 
Other Lands” last semester. Seniors assisted. 

Henrietta Fleck participated in a panel discus- 
sion on vocational education and the social studies 
at the meeting of the National Council for Social 
Studies in Milwaukee. 

Home economics staff members have led discus- 
sions for a Metcalf PTA study group. 

Marie Gantzert, Louisa McClure, Nancy Neeley, 
and Marianne Clinch, supervising teachers in stu- 
dent teaching centers, are working on methods of 
evaluating supervision and student teaching. 

Northern Illinois State Teachers’ College. 
Harriet Johnson, ’39, is in Florence, Italy, with the 
American Red Cross. She directs the daily pro- 
duction of thousands of doughnuts. 

Two winter-quarter students in the home man- 
agement house did research on time and motion 
studies in co-operation with the Household Finance 
Corporation. 

University of Illinois. Farm and Home shows 
were scheduled in 39 Illinois counties from January 
3 through March. Displays and demonstrations 
high-lighting efficient management of the farm and 
home are being featured. One display much com- 
mented on is the height-finding device to determine 
correct heights of working spaces. 

At the general sessions of the 44th annual Farm 
and Home Week from February 12 to 14, Noble 
Clark of the Wisconsin Agricultural Experiment 
Station spoke on public policies that will aid agri- 
culture. Philip Morrison, who took part in re- 
search work on the atomic bomb and in the fall 
made a survey of the two Japanese cities where it 
was dropped, presented facts about the bomb and 
its meaning to the world. H. C. M. Case, who 


spent last year at UNRRA headquarters in London 
to survey food requirements in most of the coun- 
tries on the continent, reported on European food 
needs. 

Western Illinois State Teachers College. 
Anabel Hardy, a senior, was married to Warren 
Priepot at the home management house on De- 
cember 106. 

In November Eva Colby and Sarah Miner 
helped with a survey of dietary habits of children 
in elementary schools in McDonough County. 


Indiana 


Ball State Teachers College. Staff members are 
working with the architect and others on plans for 
a new building to house home economics. 

Several war veterans are electing courses in home 
economics as part of their graduate study program. 
Family Relations is their first choice. 

More than 45 elementary teachers are taking 
courses in home economics to help them with the 
teaching of nutrition and other phases of home- 
making in the elementary grades. 

Purdue University. The home eco- 
nomics curriculum will become effective next 
September. Credit hours for graduation have 
been reduced from 150 to 1403; several changes in 
the plan of study under various options have been 
made; and a new option in costume and interior 
and commercial designing has been set up. 

Also, the home administration department has 
been divided into family life and home manage- 
ment departments. Dr. Margaret Nesbit is head 
of the family life department, and Dr. Cleo Fitz- 
simmons, who has been on the staff of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois and the staff of the Illinois Experi- 
ment Station, is the new head of the home manage- 
ment department. 

Ruth Austin’s new book Elementary Costume 
Illustration has come from press. 


revised 


lowa 


State Board of Vocational Education. The 
home economics supervisors have planned four 
radio programs designed to interpret homemaking 
in the schools to the people of Iowa. Each pro- 
gram will be carried over 11 stations. The presen- 
tations will be given by a family consisting of the 
father (editor of a small-town newspaper), the 
mother, a 6-year-old daughter, a 14-year-old son, 
a 15-year-old daughter, and a grandmother. 

Iowa State College. Genevieve Fisher, former 
dean of home economics, is teaching weaving in the 
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veterans’ hospital at Biack Mountain, North 
Carolina. 

Marie Morzkowska, an AAUW fellow who re- 
ceived her MS in 1927, has written asking for 
books and winter clothing because ““Warsaw was 
entirely destroyed by the Germans.” Her address 
is Czerwonego Krzyzve 16-25, Warsaw, Poland. 

Iowa State Teachers College. Margaret Kelley 
is the incoming college club adviser. 

State University of Iowa. Helen Harriett, state 
adviser of college clubs and chairman of Province 7, 
has resigned to be married. 

Cedar Rapids City Schools. The following 
home economics teachers are on leave to do grad- 
uate work at Iowa State College: Virginia Stauffer, 
Dorothy Stoflet, Mary Alice Shaeffer, Sara Ann 
Brown, and Rena Kosters (recently discharged 
from the WAVES). 


Kansas 


College of Emporia. Margaret Mangram, a 
former staff member at the Junior College at Ft. 
Scott, is the new head of the home economics de- 
partment. 

Kansas State College. Mrs. Leona Kell has 
been acting head of the department of child welfare 
and euthenics since Katharine Roy resigned on 
October 1 to study at the University of Chicago 
before joining the staff of Montana State College. 

University of Kansas. Cynthia Kersten, direc- 
tor of the home management house, and Phillip 
Morgan were married on December 27 in the 
Calvary Lutheran Church in Madison, Wisconsin. 
Mr. Morgan, who was recently discharged from the 
Army Air Forces, is engaged in inspection and 
research work in the food production department 
of the Kraft Company in Chicago. Mrs. Morgan 
will continue her work at the University until the 
end of the school year. 

Edna Raybourn, an alumna, was married re- 
cently to Kenneth Cape, city editor of the Coffee- 
ville Journal. Commissioned a lieutenant in the 
dietetic branch of the Army Medical Corps and 
assigned to the U. S. S. Hospital Ship Comfort on 
January 1, 1945, she served in the Pacific war zones 
until the ship was attacked by Japanese suicide 
planes last July. She now wears four campaign 
ribbons and five battle stars and was awarded 
a Presidential Unit Citation. She is completing 
her Army assignment as chief dietitian at the 
Percy Jones Hospital, Battle Creek, Michigan. 

Millie Regier, an alumna who served as a lieu- 
tenant in the dietetic branch of the Army Medical 
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Corps in England, returned to the United States 
in November. Since then she has re-enlisted for a 
new assignment. 


Kentucky 


University of Kentucky. A state meeting of 
teachers and supervisors of home economics educa- 
tion was held at the University on February 1 and 
2 to further evaluate the home economics education 
program in the colleges and universities in the state 
and to make plans for working out a co-operative 
program for improvement. 

Ethel L. Parker was one of the consultants on 
textiles and clothing evaluation at the conference 
of college teachers in Chicago from November 23 
to 26. 

Mary Scranton, recently a dietitian in Frank- 
fort, is now assistant instructor in home economics. 

Extension Service. The 34th annual Farm and 
Home Convention at the University of Kentucky 
from January 29 to February 1 included exhibits 
of time- and labor-saving equipment which can be 
made at home and new pieces of electrical equip- 
ment soon to be available. 

At the meeting of the women’s section of the 
State Farm Bureau in Louisville on January 9, 
Florence Imlay led a panel discussion on “Youth 
and Its Problems.” Also taking part were Zelma 
Monroe, assistant state leader of home demonstra- 
tion work, and Mary Lois Williamson, state super- 
visor of home economics education. 

Anna Evans, who has been with the American 
Red Cross at Darnall Hospital, Danville, for the 
past two years, has resumed her work as home 
demonstration agent. 

Florine Hurt resigned as home furnishings spe- 
cialist to be married on January 5 to James Stacey, 
who recently returned from military service. 
Louisiana 

State Department of Education. “A Progress 
Report of the State Curriculum Committee in 
Homemaking,” Bulletin No. 575, sent recently to 
home economics teachers in the state, indicates 
that about 155 teachers participated in activities 
concerned with the revised program of homemak- 
ing instruction. Units of instruction prepared 
and tried out by several teachers are included in 
the report. One part of the curriculum activities 
was planning the scope of the homemaking pro- 
gram for grades 7 through 12 in four areas: food 
and nutrition, clothing and fabrics, the house, and 
personal and family living. Planning of this type 
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News Notes 


was proposed in order to avoid repetition of units 
of work. The state committee is continuing a 
study program in curriculum activities which again 
includes all teachers who can participate. Empha- 
sis is being placed on a study of the needs of both 
youth and adults and on securing their participa- 
tion in planning units and programs of instruction. 


Maryland 


University of Maryland. New members added 
to the home economics staff to fill vacancies left 
by two resignations and to take care of the in- 
creased enrollment are: George Cuneo, a graduate 
of Columbia who has also studied in Paris and 
Italy, on the practical art staff; Esther Taylor of 
Chicago and Mrs. William Beall of Washington, 
D. C., in the foods and nutrition department; and 
Mrs. Emily Akin in the clothing department. 

A practical arts curriculum for men and one for 
women have been introduced. The former will 
offer commercial art to men without necessitating 
their studying strictly feminine subjects; the latter 
curriculum will serve as a foundation for industrial 
designing and for occupational therapy. 

During Homecoming Week—the week of No- 
vember 10—exhibits of student work were set up 
in laboratories and studios. 

Baltimore County. Katherine Braithwaite, pio- 
neer home economics teacher and supervisor in 
Baltimore County, has retired and is now in Pasa- 
dena, California. 


Massachusetts 


Massachusetts Home Economics Association. 
The New England Regional Meeting of the Asso- 
ciation was held at Simmons College on January 
19 from 10:30 a.m. to 2:30 p.m. 

“Trends in Home Economics Education” was 
the theme. In the morning Ina Lindman of the 
United Fruit Company, who recently returned 
from an assignment with the Navy, discussed 
“Training for the Home Economics Profession.” 

-At the afternoon session Treva Kauffman of the 
Bureau of Home Economics Education of the 
University of the State of New York discussed 
“Training for Home and Family Life.” 

Laurice T. Moreland of Bennett, Walther and 
Menadier, Inc., led the morning discussion, and 
Homer Anderson, superintendent of schools in 
Newton, led that in the afternoon. 

Members of the Worcester, Connecticut Valley, 
and Eastern Massachusetts Associations joined 
the State Association in serving as hostesses. 


1g! 


Members of the various New England associations 
and others were invited to attend. 

Connecticut Valley Home Economics Associa- 
tion. On January 26 Katherine Fisher of Good 
Housekeeping Institute was guest speaker at the 
Association’s meeting in Holyoke. 


Minnesota 


Minnesota Home Economics Association. 
HEIB’s. Helen Robertson, national chairman of 
the HEIB’s, spoke at a HEIB dinner meeting on 
November 29 at Pillsbury’s remodeled home serv- 
ice center in the Metropolitan Building in Min- 
neapolis. A feature of the October meeting was a 
talk by Ada Bessie Swann of the Crowell Publish- 
ing Company. 

HEIB chairman for 1945-46 is Ruby Christen- 
son. Dorothy Zellers is chairman-elect. 

State Department of Education. A conference 
of the heads of home economics departments and 
city supervisors was called by Rua Van Horn of the 
U. S. Office of Education from November 19 to 21 
at the Curtis Hotel in Minneapolis to discuss state 
home economics problems. 

State Nutrition Committee. Helen Wicher, 
executive secretary of the Hennepin County Red 
Cross, has been named chairman of the committee. 

Jeannette Goldthorpe, former executive secre- 
tary, is now a nutritionist for the American Red 
Cross with headquarters in St. Louis. 

University of Minnesota. The revised edition 
of Hows and Whys of Cooking by Evelyn G. Halli- 
day and Isabel T. Noble is expected from press by 
early March. 

Clara M. Brown, Elizabeth Hepworth Feniak, 
and Willa Vaughn Tinsley (a graduate student in 
home economics education) attended a meeting in 
Chicago on December 9 and 10 of the subcommittee 
on foods and nutrition of the AHEA’s evaluation 
committee to work on items for tests to be given 
by the Co-operative Test Service this spring. 

Dr. Eva Donelson resigned at the end of the 
winter quarter to become head of the nutrition 
section at Ohio State University. 

Twin Cities Dietetic Association. The first 
meeting of the Association was held on October 25 
with the members dinner guests of the National 
Dairy Council. Florence Fagerstrom was elected 
president. The program outlined for this year 
includes speakers from fields other than dietetics. 

Extension Service. Eva Blair is on leave from 
the state office this year to study in the field of 
frozen foods at Cornell University. 
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Evelyn Morrow has joined the state staff as as- 
sistant state leader of home demonstration work. 

Helen Matheis, formerly of the Pennsylvania 
Extension Service in York County, came to the 
state office this fall as home furnishing specialist. 

Celia B. Fredrickson, state home management 
supervisor for the Farm Security Administration 
since 1937, died on January 21 at the Deaconess 
Hospital, Minneapolis, after an illness of several 
months. Double funeral services were held at 
Lamberton on January 22 for her and her mother, 
who had died on January 19. 

Mississippi 

Mississippi Home Economics Association. The 
following officers were elected at the annual meet- 
ing in Jackson on November 10: president-elect, 
Mattie Grace King, University of Mississippi; 
secretary, Fleta Whitaker, Hinds Junior College, 
Raymond; treasurer, Julia Street, Canton. 

Farm Security Administration. Velma Godwin 
of Clarksdale has been promoted to area home 
economist with headquarters at Jackson. 

A training school in child welfare and heaith was 
held in February for FSA home supervisors. It 
was taught by the State Board of Health staff 
under the sponsorship of Dr. Virginia Howard, 
director of maternal and child health. 


Missouri 
Missouri Home Economics Association. Eliza- 
beth Rutherford of Central Missouri State 


Teachers College, chairman of the family econom- 
ics section of the Association, reports that the 
College girls enrolled in Economic Problems of 
Textiles and Clothing have been working on the 
clothing part of the “Consumer Speaks” project 
and that students enrolled in Nutrition have 
helped with the enriched bread part of the foods 
section. 

Central Missouri State Teachers College. 
Elizabeth Hull, formerly of Maryville and now 
teacher trainer for the College, has three home 
economics majors doing practice teaching this 
term at the Warrensburg High School. 

About 200 children now have a hot noon meal in 
the College cafeteria. Mrs. Grant Terrell is the 
supervisor, and both parents and teachers in the 
College Laboratory School have shown interest in 
the project. 

Extension Service. Josephine Flory, recently 
nutrition director of the St. Louis Chapter of the 
American Red Cross, became extension nutritionist 
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on January 1. She succeeds Mrs. Letha Jopling, 
who resigned to join her husband upon his return 
from overseas service. 

Sidney Korando, formerly home demonstration 
agent in Cape Girardeau County, is now home 
management specialist in the Connecticut Exten- 
sion Service. 

Frances Todd, recently released from her duties 
as dietitian with the Marines, is again county home 
demonstration agent. 

Margaret Nelson, for 25 years home demonstra- 
tion agent in Cass County, has resigned and is at 
her home in Harrison County. She will continue 
to help the Extension Service part of the time. 

Ann Sillers was selected as the outstanding home 
demonstration agent from Missouri this year by 
the National Home Demonstration Agents’ Asso- 
ciation. 

Aurelia Klueg has resigned as state clothing 
specialist to do county work. 

Opal Roberson, formerly of Jackson County, is 
assisting this year with the clothing program. 

The new president of the Home Demonstration 
Agents’ Association is Audra Robertson of Henry 
County. Margaret Richardson of Howard County 
and Mary L. Summers of St. Louis are vice-presi- 
dents, and Virginia Norris of Shelby County is 
secretary. 

In January Mrs. Anna Grace Dwyer became 
home demonstration agent in Johnson County. 


Montana 


Montana Home Economics Association. Plans 
are going forward for the annual meeting in Helena 
on March 22 and 23. 

Pauline Bunting, who has been vice-president of 
the Association and chairman of the consumer 
interest committee, resigned as assistant state 4-H 
club leader at the end of 1945. 

Montana State College. Dr. Katharine Roy 
became head of the home economics department 
and dean of the division of household and industrial 
arts on January 1. Bertha Clow has been acting 
head of the department since Gladys Branegan 
resigned. 

Martha Hensley, former exiension clothing 
specialist, transferred on January 1 to the resident 
teaching staff at the College. 

Extension Service. Lois Huffman resigned as 
home demonstration agent in Beaverhead County 
and was married in Great Falls on Christmas Day 
to Morton C. Smith, research metallurgist of 
Kansas City, Missouri. 
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ANNUAL CONVENTION 


AMERICAN HoMeE Economics ASSOCIATION 


Public Auditorium - Cleveland, Ohio 
June 24-25-26-27, 1946 


Attend the Exhibits 
See 


New EquipMENT* NEw MateriaAts* New PusLicaTIoNns 


New Foops + New Trenps 


in the 


Main and North Exhibition Halls 
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Above is the masthead of 
the newspaper which is 
published by the Sales 
Division of the Hawaiian 
Pineapple Company, Ltd. 
Ina recent issue of PINEWS 
there was some unusual 
information regarding the 
size and activities of the 
Dole operations in Hawaii 
and we thought it would 
interest you. So here it is 


as clipped from Pinews! 


In the ume it t 
ing you 30 —_ 
cans of pineapple; 
Gri in 2g mane 


\ 


The company farms 25,000 acres of DOLE 


§ Pineapple plants; has 7 
; 5,000 
1 other lands. acres of ranch 


Fifteen minutes production in the a 
would accommodate the company’s entre pac 
in its first year of operation—1,800 Cases. 


Normally Hawanuan Pineapple 
, Limited, employs 4 maximum of more 

i 

14,000 employees. 


The DOLE cannery on Iweili road in Hono- 
lulu has 33 acres of floor space and a ware- 
housing capacity of 6,000,000 cases. 
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Taste Appeal— 
High Nutrient Value — Economy 


These are the three features for which 
cereals have gained their universal use 
in America’s breakfast: 

They are available in such wide vari- 
ety of flavor and form that there are 
cereals sure to appeal to every taste. 
Enough variation can be provided so 
that the appetite need never tire of 
them, though some cereal is eaten daily, 
day in and day out, the year round. 

Cereals are of high nutrient quality. 
In fact, the dish composed of cereal, 
sugar, and milk—whether the cereal be 
of the ready-to-eat or the to-be-cooked 
variety — presents a nutritional compo- 
sition bettered by few foods. It pro- 
vides biologically adequate protein, 


easily emulsified fat containing: desir- 
able unsaturated fatty acids, quickly 
available food energy, the B vitamins 
thiamine, riboflavin, and niacin, and 
the essential minerals calcium, phos- 
phorus, and iron. 

In addition, cereals are not only plen- 
tifully available, they are also economi- 
cal. With minor exceptions, the dish 
composed of 1 oz. of cereal (whole grain, 
enriched, or restored to whole-grain 
values of thiamine, niacin, and iron), 
4 oz. of milk, and 1 teaspoonful of sugar, 
shows a cost of barely three cents. What 
this dish represents nutritionally, and 
percentagewise of the daily requirement 
in each instance, is shown in this table. 


wance v. : cereal, m 
whole milk, 4 oz.; oderatel ‘oderate! 
(70 Kg.) (56 Kg.) (70 Kg.) (56 Kg.) 
202 3000 2500 6.7% 8.1% 
DD ts iwiatigendwadeeneied 7.1 Gm. 70 Gm. 60 Gm 10.1% 11.8% 
i UEtcéedccwsekeseaed 156 mg. 0.8 Gm. 0.8 Gm 19.5% 19.5% 
206 mg. 
EE eee 1.6 mg. 12 mg. 12 mg 13.3% 13.3% 
pik deeseeneeeene 0.17 mg. 1.5 mg. 1.2 mg 11.3% 14.2% 
0.24 mg. 2.0 mg. 1.6 mg 12.0% 15.0% 
1.4 mg. 15 mg. 12 mg 9.3% 11.7% 


The presence of this seal indicates that all nutritional statements 
in this advertisement have been found acceptable by the Council 


on Foods and Nutrition of the American Medical Association. 


135 SOUTH 


& 


LASALLE 


STREET 


CHICAGO 3 
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1940 


Edith Bell with her brother— 
sturdy bread-’n-Nucoa 
youngsters! 


leven 


Edith Bell’s wholesome, vital good looks do credit 
to her mother’s home economy 


Forrn BELL and her brother grew up 
enjoying Nucoa, on their bread and in 
fine Southern cooking. 

Mrs. Bell’s enthusiasm for Nucoa be- 
gan over twelve years ago—through using 
it in cooking. She found that Nucoa gave 
her fried chicken, delicate cakes, casse- 
role dishes, and sauces the flavorful rich- 
ness only a spread for bread can give— 
yet she could use Nucoa generously 
without strain on her budget. 

One day she put Nucoa on the table. 
The family asked for repeats. “Now,” 
says Mrs. Bell, “we wouldn't trust any 
other spread to have always the sweet, 
fresh flavor Nucoa has.” 

The Bells are typical of millions of 
families who discovered Nucoa’s good- 
ness long before the war. Dependability 


... Of fresh flavor, appetizing texture, nu- 
tritive value .. . has made Nucoa Amer- 
ica’s largest-selling margarine, approved 
by nutritionists as an alternate for but- 
ter.' For, while Nucoa’s chief ingredients 
— pure vegetable oils churned with fresh 
pasteurized skim milk—are natural prod- 
ucts of American farms, the making of 
Nucoa is laboratory - controlled.*| And 
Nucoa is freshly made the year round, on 
order only. There is no “storage” Nucoa. 


15,000 U.S.P. Units of Vitamin A 
guaranteed in every pound 
Nucoa, the first margarine fortified with 
Vitamin A, increased fortification to 15,- 
000 units (6,000 above the minimum of 
the government “standard” )* as soon as 
research, sponsored by the U. S. Depart- 
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Sweet Sixteen! 


1945 


Edith at sixteen radiates 
charm... vitality. (Brother 
is away—in the Merchant 
Marine.) 


ment of Agriculture, indicated this may 
be the approximate average of the widely 
varying Vitamin A values of *butter.* 
Thus, Nucoa, in which this is not an 
average, but the guarantecd minimum 
value of each pound, can be counted on 
as a truly fine source of Vitamin A. 

Try Nucoa in your own home. Famil- 
iarity with Nucoa’s “melt-in-your-mouth” 
goodness will give you confidence in rec- 
ommending Nucoa in menus designed to 


promote good nutrition without high cost. Nutihinus 


1 Journal of the American Medical Association, Sept. 
16, 1944, p. 168. 

2102 tests daily —54 on the oil alone. 

3 Federal Register, June 7, 1941, p. 2762. 

4 Release, July 2, 1945, Agricultural Research Ad- 
ministration, U. 8. Department of Agriculture. 


NOW WITH 15,000 U.S.P. UNITS OF VITAMIN A 
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Fundamental Reference Texts 


NUTRITION and CHEMICAL 
GROWTH in CHILDHOOD 


Volume I - Evaluation 

Volume II - Original Data 

By ICIE G. MACY, Ph.D., Director of the Research 
Laboratory of the Children’s Fund of Michigan; Presi- 
dent of the American Institute of Nutrition. 

Volume I deals with representative data 


S illustrating the performance levels of nor- 
mal children and possible relationships 


AWDOCTOR = 
S invented this modern 
“internal” 


\\ 


) 

‘>. which must be considered in interpreting 
SS experimental results obtained with living 

SS human subjects. Includes clinical exam- 
: ination and developmental records, accounts 

of dietetic and metabolic balance proce- 


meth 
> 
dures, average metabolic balance values ob- 


“MENSTRUATION AND ITS CARE” chemical and polarographic analysis and 


treatment of biologic data. 432 pages, 122 


Unless you have made a special study of menstrual tables, 66 figures........... $5.00 postpaid. 
hygiene oe recent years, there are probably Volume II contains all the facts and figures 
famnils phases of the subject with which you are un- obtained during the 10 years of the inves- 
familiar. Especially important is the rapid growth tigation. 1000 pages, 500 tables, 700 fig- 
of Tampax. This “internal” form of monthly sani- $10.00 postpaid. 


tary protection is now sold in over 75 countries in CHARLES C THOMAS e PUBLISHER 
the New World and the Old. ; 

To refresh your own knowledge and to answer 
the girls’ questions, send for the Tampax Teachers’ 
Manual on the purpose and care of menstruation. 
It is called ““How Times Have Changed” and you 
will find it very informative both historically and 
scientifically. It is illustrated with charts in color 


and supplemented by bibliographies and abstracts I 
from medical papers. 
A coupon is provided (see below) for your con- 
venience in sending for the various items of 
Tampax material—teachers’ manual, students’ 
booklets and samples. 
Accepted for Advertising by 
the Journal of the American 
Medical Association 
| [cutter box) Keeps ENT Yj 
| PAR parchment 
TAMPAX Incorporated JHE-26-B /, Pl E T AP E Y To 
155 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. YY in 
Please send the free material checked. (Tampax manual Wy Keeps jv Y 
for teachers “How Times Have Changed,’ ()Samples Uy ER PAPER Yj; 
of Wengen | Super abs FREEZ temperatures Y, A 
copies of the et for ing Yy zing % H 
of Age.” Protects foods at G 
Institution Address | Wy 
Ci Sta 
KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE PARCHMENT COMPANY 
PARCHMENT - KALAMAZIOO 99 MICHIGAN 
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Why the Characteristics of Viscose 


and Acetate Rayon are Important! 


As you know, viscose and acetate rayon have several 
very different characteristics which affect the designing of 
rayon fabrics — and the way in which they are cared for. 


The use of both viscose and acetate rayon in fabric designing 
gives a wider range of fabrics — with greater beauty and use- 
fulness. For example, in planning a rayon crepe fabric, a designer 
may use both viscose and acetate rayon because... 


Viscose Rayon has higher strength and “crepeing” 
qualities. 


Acetate Rayon has excellent draping qualities and 
“*hand’'’—and is somewhat more 
crease-resistant. 


Viscose and acetate rayons require slightly different methods of 
care because... 


Viscose Rayon is more absorbent and thus takes 
 Jonger to dry. 


Acetate Rayon tends to melt or “fuse” when a too 
hot iron is used in pressing. 


HOW 70 TELL WHAT KIND OF RAYON A FABRIC CONTAINS 


If a fabric contains only one fiber, it may sometimes be identified 
by a “burning test.’’ However, it should be recognized that many 
present-day fabrics have finishes that make a burning test un- 
dependable. The surest way of finding out about fiber content is 
an informative label, such as the Crown® Tested Tag. As a guide 
when no label is present, here is a list of familiar rayon fabrics, 
showing the kind of rayon yarn they are likely to be made of. 


This information is taken from one leaflet, ''Things You Should Know 
About Rayon,"’ No. 129A —in the new “Short Course’ in Rayon. This 
course is planned especially for Home Economics classes. It gives you 
material for just one lesson — or for a series of lessons — or a complete 
rayon unit of a textile course. lt includes chapters on: Planning a Ward- 
robe, Buying Rayon Clothing, Care'of Rayons, and Sewing with Rayon. 
It gives you a teaching guide, reference material, study work sheets. 


To Order Your Free Copy Of The “SHORT COURSE’’ In Rayon, Write To The Address Below 


EDUCATIONAL SECTION 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION. 


America’s largest producer of rayon yarns and staple fibres 


350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


FABRIC DESIGNERS USE EACH TYPE OF RAYON YARN FOR ITS “SPECIAL” QUALITIES... 


THE TYPE OF RAYON YARN USED IN A FABRIC INFLUENCES THE CARE... 


Acetate Viscose Both 
Bengaline x 
Broadcloth x x 
Crepe x 
Faille x 
Flannel x x x 
Gabardine x x 
Jersey x 
Linen-T extured 
Moire x x x 
Satin x x x 
Shantung x x 
Sharkskin x 
Taffeta x 


A BETTER WAY TO 
BUY RAYON FABRICS 


This seo! is awarded only to 
tobrics containing CROWN: 
Rayon, after they hove. 
passed the CROWN Tests for 
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For the prospective homemaker—scientific facts to meet health 
problems from birth to old age 


FAMILY HEALTH 


By Jennie Williams, Kansas State College 


This new college textbook is designed to help the prospective homemaker ap- 


ply the facts of modern science to her own health problems and those of other 
Mental as well as physical health is discussed. 


members of the family. 
$3.50 list 


636 pages 


Standard and up to date 
Wilmot-Batjer: FOOD FOR THE FAMILY 


Hess. TEXTILE FIBERS AND THEIR USE 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Philadelphia New York 


SEND FOR KITCHEN BOUQUET TEACHER LESSON >- 
PLAN AND NEW RECIPE BOOKLET! — : 
For ease and simplicity in preparing your next = 


meat-cooking lesson . . . the makers of Kitchen I For Teacher on} 
Bouquet have prepared a practical Teacher Lesson 1. Teache, a 
Plan. It helps explain to your pupils how to use low I Ree 
meat-cooking temperatures for roasting, broiling, , « tity 
braising, pan sautéing . . . and yet have rich, brown 
color. 
F 
This Teacher Lesson Plan is offered to you abso- ! — use 
lutely free. No cost—no obligation. We will also I Booklet. 
include new improved Kitchen Bouquet recipe 
booklets for each student in your class. All this I Kitch! i 
. . . together with a set of 9 quantity recipe cards Sales 
and generous 4-oz. bottle of Kitchen Bouquet. / 480 Lexington 4° 
Supplies, of course, are limited. Send today! | — 
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QUICK FACTS ABOUT 
THE NAVEL ORANGE 


1. The navel orange is grown to perfection only in 
the sheltered valleys of California and Arizona. For 
only here does nature provide the right combination 
of fertile soil, sunny days and cool nights these finer 
oranges need. 


2. More vitamins per glass! Six-year independent 
tests prove that California navel oranges give you 
more vitamin C, more vitamin A, more calcium per 
glass; plus valuable amounts of other needed minerals 
and B vitamins. . 


3. Richer flavor! There’s a special richness about 
California navels that makes them favorites for juice 
and eating. No other orange can match its true 
orange flavor. 


4, Brighter color! The deep-golden skin of a Cali- 
fornia navel is one of its distinguishing features. The 
juice and meat, too, seem to reflect the bright sun- 
shine that nurtures these finer oranges. 


5. Ne seeds! Navels are the only truly seedless 
oranges. They were discovered as a “‘sport’’on a Bra- 
zilian orange tree years ago and have been propagated 
by budding or grafting ever since. 

6. Easy te peel, slice and section! California navels 
are quickly and easily peeled by hand. The segments 
separate perfectly for delicious salads and tempting 


fruit cups. They are the only winter oranges that are 
easy to use in every way. 


Sunkist 


cauirornia orances 


BEST FOR JUICE - and Svery use! 
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DECORATING LIVABLE HOMES 


By Elizabeth Burris-Meyer 

A fresh, practical approach to decorating, with the emphasis on 
the house as a livable, functioning unit. The author, a noted dec- 
orator, assembles some of the most exciting examples of modern 
design—together with an extensive survey of the traditional. 

469 pages, illustrated 63” x9” College List, $4.00 


COLOR AND LINE IN DRESS (Revised) 


By Laurene Hempstead 
This recently revised text shows how to apply the principles of 
line and color to clothes to bring out the best features of all types 


of figures. 
340 pages, illustrated 6” x 9” College!List, $3.00 


SIMPLIFIED HOME SEWING 


By Helen Hall 


How professional trade methods can be applied to home sewing. 
341 pages 6” x9” College List, $2.20 


CHILD PSYCHOLOGY (Revised and Enlarged) 


By Arthur T. Jersild 


New material improves an already popular text. 
592 pages 6” x9” College List, $3.00 


SEND FOR YOUR APPROVAL COPIES NOW 


- PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11 


 HOMEMAKING EQUIPMENT 


Let SHELDON Planning Engineers help you plan your 
Homemaking Areas and Vocational Departments. 


SHELDON’S new catalog of Homemaking Equipment 
and plans for Homemaking Rooms is now on the 


press. Reserve your copy today. 


EH. SHELDON « company 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
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Such a gay, ditferent-looking salad! And so 
easy to serve for a party luncheon because, 
like all Knox dishes, it can be prepared the 
day before, whenever convenient. 


Let your classes have the satisfaction of 
making this delicious new salad soon. And 
tell chem what a practical helper Knox 
Gelatine is for both parties and everyday 
meals. Knox is pure, unflavored gelatine, 


RECIPE 


24; uses 1 pkg.) 
cAP TOMATO JELLY (Serves tablespoons chopped NEW 
WH ITE ' 1 teaspoon salt stuffed olives _——" LEAFL 
4 env. Knox Gelatine 1, teaspoon celery 4 tablespoons chop 
i1cup cold tomato 4 cups cottage d celery chives 


ato juice mince ae 
6 cups hot tomato JWCN  ¢ tablespoons in hot tomato juice. 


4 tablespoons lemon ; 


to juice; a} tage cheese, 
tine in cold toma Combine cottag 
Soften gela nd celery salt. oo a thin coating © 


juice, salt, ane alls 
shape into rinsed in cold 


and when you use it with real fruits and 
vegetables, you get all their delicious, true 
flavor and good vitamins. What's more, 
Knox is a supplementary protein —adds 
nutrition to every dish. 


Let us send you the Knox special Home 
Economics classroom material and the new 
Knox recipe leaflet of Peanut Butter Des- 
serts.Clip the coupon belowand send today. 


FREES 


Add lemon 


celery, olives, an 


nto individ MATERIAL! 


J 


gelatine 


water. When frm. Training gelatine be | KNOX GELATINE, Box 1, Johnstown, New York | 
9 to thicken, pour into ae Gar- | Please send new leaflet of Peanut Butter Desserts j 
gine Serve with cheese. (if | and special Home Economics classroom material. 
enve b 
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M A LTE xX “Education 
onterprets the past 
enriches the present 
plans the future 


is Coming! oS MINNESOTA SUMMER 
| SESSION 


HOME ECONOMICS 


First Term 
June 17-——July 27, 1946 


Courses in home economics are 


planned primarily for advanced 
undergraduate and graduate students. 
They will include the following fields: 


foods, nutrition, clothing and textiles, 
related art, family relations, and home 
economics education. Attention is 
called to the Special Problems offering 
in related art. 


Second Term 

July 29— August 31, 1946 
A Workshop in Evaluation will be 
given for college teachers of home 
economics. 

For complete information write 
the Director of Summer Session, 
775 Administration Building. 


“ERSITY O 


76th Year of > 


No need to coax or scold on Maltex 


mornings—children love this deli- 


cious, slightly sweet, nut-like cereal, 


and eat it willingly. Made from 


| 
whcolesome Toasted Wheat and HOME 
Malted Barley, Maltex is good for 8 ECONOMICS 
them, too—nourishing, easily digested, WEEKS 
rich in Vitamin B,. UNIVERSITY WISCONSIN 


LET US SEND YOU Summer Session 


Recipe Folder—one for each pupil JUNE 22—AUGUST 16 
Wall Chart—one set to each class 


Daily Diet Record—one for each pupil 


Dept home economics 
The Maltex Company, education 
Burlington, Vt. 
Ofer Limite ies * clothing and textiles 
a nor 
of Washington, D. C. + foods and nutrition 


4 * child development 


— wy home management 
* related art 


Cer eal | DIRECTOR HOME ECONOMICS 
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Do ‘white collar” children 
eat better than others? 


In searching for the weak spots in child nu- 
trition, it is obviously quite important to find 
out how family diets vary in different occupa- 
tional groups. Accordingly, this subject was ex- 
plored as part of a test survey made in nine 
midwestern schools last year. 


Briefly, it was shown that in each occupa- 
tional group children's diets are good, fair 
and poor—but the startling fact was that 
every group shows, serious deficiencies. 


All children were classified in four divisions 
according 40 parents’ occupation. Here are 
the percentages of children in each group 
whose diets rated “fair’’ (needing improve- 
ment) or “poor” (definitely inadequate ): 


Of all children of farmers... ... 36.9% 
Of all children of professional men 
and white collar workers........... .< 34.8% 
Of all children of business proprietors 
30.7% 
Of all children of manual workers. ..... 46.3% 


To assist America’s schools in teaching bet- 
ter health and nutrition, General Mills, Inc. is 
preparing a series of posters, booklets and pro- 
gram planning guides suitable for all primary 
grades. These materials, developed by a com- 
mittee of educators, are designed to help the 
school, home and community bring all our 
children to better health. For further informa- 
tion, please write: 


General Mills, Inc. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Enriched Flours + Restored Cereals + Vitamin Products 
COPYRIGHT 1946—GENERAL MILLS, INC. 


GREEN AND YELLOW 
VEGETABLES some 
row, some cooked, frozen 
or conned. At least one 
serving @ doy 


EVERY DAY'S DIET SHOULD INCLUDE THESE FOODS 


ORANGES, TOMATOES, 
GRAPEFRUIT or row 
cabbage or sclad greens 
At least one serving o doy 


POTATOES AND OTHER 
VEGETABLE AND FRUITS 
row, dried, cooked, 
frozen or canned. Two or 
more servings @ doy 


MILK AND MILK PROD-. 
UCTS... fluid, evaporated 
or dried milk. One quert 
‘or ts equivalent) o day tor 
children ond expectant or 

mothers, one pint 
@ day for all others. 


MEAT, POULTRY, FISH 
OR EGGS. or dried beons, 
peas, nuts or peanut but- 


BREAD, FLOUR, CEREALS 

notural whole-grain or 
ennched or restored. Three 
or more servings o doy 


BUTTER AND FORTIFIED 
MARGARINE for 
spreads ond tor seasoning 
os you bhe and as supphes 
permit 


In addition. ail growing children and 2'| expectant or nursing mothers should be provided with 400 units a day of Vitamin D im the form of Vitamun D mith (fresh or evaporated). fish liver oll or Vitamin 0 concentrate 
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Up-to- 


| And Proved a 


Send for Infant 
Nutrition Manual 


with Tie-in Student’s 


Leaflets. 


Prepared by Lillian B. Storms, 
Ph.D. and Edna Mae McIntosh, 
M.S., these manuals have been re- 
vised to include the latest infor- 
mation on Infant Nutrition. 


They are designed to be syn- 
chronized in classwork. The 


Teacher's Manual, of course, car- 
ries more extensive information. 
The material is so arranged that 
it can be adapted to your own 
teaching methods. 
Both parts of the unit are 
punched to fit binders, 812” x11”. 


erber’s 


FREMONT, MICH OAKLAND, CAL 


Baby Poods 
CEREALS - STRAINED FOODS - CHOPPED FOODS 


For your free copies write to Gerber’s, Dept. 253-6, Fremont, 
Michigan. Please indicate number of Student's Leaflets you require. 
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WILEY BOOKS 


for classes in Home Economics 


GOOD FOOD and NUTRITION 


For Young People and Their Families 


By Edna P. Amidon, Dorothy E. Bradbury and 
Vivian V. Drenckhahn 


This book attempts to explain the application of the principles of nutrition 
to everyday life. It suggests actual problems in foods and nutrition and 
offers the basic information needed to solve them. 


PRESENTS—factors which make for good nutrition. 
SHOWS—how to adapt principles to individual food prob- 


lems as well as those common to groups of people. 


It discusses food not only as a personal, but also as an economic and social 
problem which must be studied from both the personal and group view- 
points and solved by the individual as a member of a community and a 


nation. 


(1946) 323 Pages $1.96 


PERSONAL PROBLEMS OF 
THE HIGH SCHOOL GIRL 
By Francis Miller and 
Helen H. Laitem 

An unusually teachable book, pre- 
sented in unit form, emphasizing the 
immediate problems of the high 
school girl. Stimulating, informa- 
tive, it offers valuable sections on per- 
sonal adjustment, health, social con- 
tacts, career planning, child care and 
budgeting. 

and Edition, 1945 433 Pages $2.50 


ELEMENTS OF FOODS 
AND NUTRITION 


By Mary T. Dowd and Alberta Dent 


Almost completely rewritten to in- 
clude recent developments, and thor- 
oughly reorganized into unit form in 
accordance with modern educational 
practice, this book presents the basic 
scientific principles underlying the 
choice of foods for health and the 
selection and preparation of foods. 


2nd Edition, 1945 357 Pages $2.25 


Copies Obtainable on Approval 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. 


440 Fourth Avenue 


New York 16, N. Y. 
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Many leading manufacturers of highest quality butter are now telling homemakers by 
this imprint on the package that the flavor and quality of their butter is protected from 


creamery to dinner table by paraffined cartons. 


Maintenance of butter quality in transit, at the store, and in delivery to the home is the 
important factor, but no small function of the paraffined carton is the preservation of 
flavor and freshness of butter after it is in the home refrigerator. 


To keep its fine flavor and quality, butter should be placed back in the paraffined 
carton before returning it to the refrigerator. This should be remembered in times of 


shortage, when butter must be made to last longer and still remain free from icebox odors. 


Why the Best Butter is Packaged in Paraffined Cartons — 


1, Preserves quality and flavor. 5. Reduces moisture loss. 

2. Keeps out undesirable odors. 6. Convenience in handling. 

3. Protects perishable body and texture. 7. Guards against rancidity. 

4. Gives better sanitary protection . Provides brand identification 
and prevents crushing. and assurance of quality. 


Paraffined Cartons are also used in packaging Ice Cream, Margarine, Lard, Shortening, and Frozen Foods 


PARAFFINED CARTON 
RESEARCH COUNCIL 


West Washington Street + Chicage 2, Illinois 


THE BEST BUTTER 1S PACKAGED IN faraffined 
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TEXTBOOK NEWS 


REVISED EDITION 


Learning to Care for Children 


By DOROTHY E. BRADBURY and EDNA P. AMIDON 


- THE Revised Edition of this extremely popular manual for teen-age boys 
and girls who take care of younger children either at home or in the homes of 
neighbors, the emphasis has been shifted wherever necessary from wartime to 
peacetime living, and a new page giving Some References for Teachers has been 
added. Using many illustrative incidents from real life, the book gives simple 
and sound advice on how to get along with small children, how to direct their play 
activities, how to supervise their required routine, and how to deal with problems 
caused by quarreling, lying, anger, fear, etc. The book is illustrated by about 
thirty half-tones, and provided with suggested lists of books and songs for 
children. To be published in the spring. 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 
35 West 32nd Street New York 1, New York 


WANTED .. . Qualified appli- _ IOWA STATE COLLEGE 
cants for State Nutrition Consult- The Home Economics Division will conduct 
ant with the New Mexico Depart- summer courses in: 
ment of Public Health. Closing @ APPLIED ART ENT 
date for filing application, March ° FOODS & NUTRITION eae. Lo 
I SS E N 
23, 1946. For application blanks S HOME MANAGEMENT 
and information write @ HOUSEHOLD EQUIPMENT Ov 
MERIT SYSTEM SUPERVISOR $ TEXTILES & CLOTHING 
‘ & C tas 
Box 939, Santa Fe, New Mexico 
tna 
Special Offerings ous 
FAMILY RELATIONS WORKSHOP—July 5-24, 3 Cre 
cr. Concentrated group study of problems encountered | 
, in the teaching of family relations. | Vit 
HANDBOOK OF SCHOOL LUNCHROOM WORKSHOP—July 24-Au- 
gust 12,3 cr. Problems of organization and manage- V 1ti 
FOOD PREPARATION ment of school lunchrooms, including presentation of 
the Federal Program. con 
ADVANCED DESIGN WORKSHOP—July 5-24 & 
Completely revised and much enlarged by July 25-August 12, 1 cr. each term. Concentrated | Ma 
Dr. Elsie Dawson, Food specialist of the study of design in various craft mediums using a lim- | 
BHNHE, and 13 other authorities in the ited supply of materials. 
field. SPECIAL COURSE IN NUTRITION & HUMAN 
Its purchasing guides, tables of weights WELFARE—First term 2 or x r. Attention focused 
* on population groups with emphasis on food habits and | 
and measures, brief, readable statements needs, the indices of nutrition, relation of gateltien to 
of definitions and standards and list of dental health, resistance to disease and nutrition and 
abbreviations will make it invaluable to | learning. 
anyone in the field of food preparation. For entrance to special work write to Head of Dept 
Will be available about April 1. Write to: in which work ie cfered. For Summer Quarter Bulle. | 
AMERICAN HoME Economics ASSOCIATION, tin address Registrar, 
620 Mills Bldg., Washington 6, D.C. IOWA STATE COLLEGE, AMES, IA. | 
about 50¢ per copy | June 17-July 24 July 24-August 30 | —-- 
(In writing to advertisers, please mention the journal—it helps.) 
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Look what it provides: 


Over and above that wonderful, refreshing 
taste . . . that hunger-appeasing satisfaction 
that appeals to everyone. . . here’s the bounte- 
ous line-up of nutritive elements that Ice 
Cream supplies: 

Vitamins. Ice Cream is a good source of 
Vitamin A and Riboflavin (Vitamin G) and 
contains other vitamins found in milk. 


Minerals. Calcium, necessary for strong bones 


111 N. Canal Street 


For National Rehabilitation 


cream 

delicious 
you're surprised 
it’s nutritious 


and teeth, is supplied abundantly by Ice Cream. 


Proteins. Ice Cream provides high-quality 
proteins . . . those found in milk . . . to pro- 
mote health and well being. 


No other single food provides Ice Cream'’s 
particular combination of nutritive elements. 
No wonder Ice Cream is such an important 
factor in the rehabilitation program and in 
improving Civilian morale. 


NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL 


° Chicago 6, Illinois 


An educational organization promoting national health 
through a better understanding of dairy foods and their use. 
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Members Note 


HERE ARE DETAILS ON THE AHEA CONVENTION 
TO BE HELD IN CLEVELAND, OHIO 


JUNE 24, 25, 26 and 27, 1946 


AT THE PUBLIC AUDITORIUM 


CLEVELAND, Ouro is the hostess city for 
the 37th ANNUAL CONVENTION OF 
THE AMERICAN HOME ECO- 
NOMICS ASSOCIATION. 


Hotel accommodations have been ar- 
ranged but few single rooms are avail- 
able. When writing for reservations it 
will be well to arrange in advance to 


_ room with one or more others. In your 


request to the hotel, list all persons to be 
in the room combination. 


Headquarters Hotel is the Statler, where 
a limited number of rooms are available. 


The Public Auditorium will be used for 
registration and most of our meetings. 


Limited facilities at hotels plus the great 
demand for exhibit space at the Conven- 
tion made it necessary that the larger, 
more complete facilities of the Audi- 
torium be utilized. 


A visit to the exhibits will be a “must” 
for you will want to see the new products 
and lines the business firms will have 
displayed there. You'll see, first hand, 
the strides that have been made toward 
improvements in services and equipment 
for the family and home. . You also will 
enjoy meeting and knowing fellow 
A.H.E.A. members who will be “man- 
ning” many of these booths. 


See page 166 for Program details. 


HOTEL RESERVATIONS 


Rates Compiled by Cleveland Convention & Visitors’ Bureau Inc. 


Hotel Address 


Allerton Chester at E. 13th 


Auditorium St. Clair at E. 6th 
Carter Prospect at E. 9th 
Cleveland Public Square 
Hollenden 610 Superior Ave., N.E. 
Olmstead Superior at E. 9th 
Statler Euclid at E. 12th 


Single Double Twin Beds 
2.50-3.50 3.50-5.00 3.50— 5.00 
2.00-3.50 4.00-6.00 4.50— 7.00 
3.00-6.00 4.50-7.00 5.50-— 9.00 
3.00-7.00 4.50-9.00 6.00-12.00 
3.00-5.00 4.50-6.50 5.00-12.00 
2.00-—3.50 3.50-6.00 6.00- 7.00 
3.00-6.00 5.00-8.00 5.00— 8.00 
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CAN | 


DETAILED RESEARCH* 


at 5 great American Universities 


establishes nutritional values of 


CANNED FRUITS 


*Complete report published in the Auguat 10th, 1944 issue of The Journal of Nutrition 


The evaluation tables resulting 
from the research project mentioned above 
are of particular dietetic significance 
for this reason: Since canned foods are 
processed—ready to warm or chill and 
eat—the nutritive values set forth for 
canned foods are net values. This con- 
trasts with the gross values generally 
quoted for raw foods—such as fruits and 
vegetables—which are subject to widely 
varying deductions for losses resulting in 
transit from field to market to kitchen. 
Again, home preparation is often destruc- 
tive of nutritive values—especially in 
the case of the water-soluble vitamins. 

The detailed report—complete with 
supporting tables showing the specific 
nutritive values of the whole range of 
canned foods—was published in the 
August 10th, 1944 issue of The Journal 
of Nutrition. 

As might have been expected, the best 
sources of ascorbic acid, among the 
canned fruits, were found to be orange 


juice, grapefruit juice, and grapefruit 
segments—in that order. 

Thiamine was found in greatest quan- 
tities, among canned fruits, in orange 
juice, sliced pineapple, and pineapple 
juice—while peaches were the best 
canned fruit source of niacin; end caro- 
tene was found to be best provided by 
apricots and prunes. 

Those are the over-all findings regard- 
ing canned fruits. Other advertisements 
in this series deal with canned vegetables, 
canned meats, and canned fish products. 

As a reader of this publication, you 
play an important part in helping to 
form public dietary habits. We urgently 
request your support in disseminating 
information regarding the good values 
of canned foods in supplying nutrition 
at low cost. To that end, an interesting 
booklet has been prepared in lay lan- 
guage. Upon your request we shall be 
happy to send one or more copies for 
your use. Please address: 


CAN MANUFACTURERS INSTITUTE, INC., 60 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N,. Y. 


No other con 


protects like the can 
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YOUR HOME AND YOU 
and 
FOODS FOR HOME 
AND SCHOOL 


By Carlotta C. Greer 


Food will build a new America! This is the Your Home and You is a design for modern living, 
theme of both of Miss Greer’s new books. Both written by one of the best-known teachers in 
emphasize the importance of food in man’s health America, a past president of the Home Economics 
an a. Department of the National Education Associa- 
But Your Home and You covers the whole field of tion, an author whose books have stood the test 
home economics and is a book for a composite of classroom use. 
course. Foods for Home and School is a book for Your Home and You prepares pupils for modern 
@ separate course in foods. In many schools both life, emphasizing co-operation in home and family, 
@ composite home economics course and gogaante and teaching the basic facts regarding foods, am 
courses in foods and other subjects included in health, budgeting, the art of dressing sensibly andi 
home economics are offered. Your Homeand You well, proper care of home and clothing, intelligent 
and Foods for Home and School both have a place buying. A story introduces each new topic withiy 
in the best-equipped school. the human-interest approach. 


FOODS FOR HOME THE MODE IN 
AND SCHOOL DRESS AND HOME 


By Carlotta C. Greer By Duicle G. Donovan 


This new book meets present Personal charm is the keynote of 
demands in our home economy. Mrs. Donovan’s book. To hel 
Recipes have been made in the irls to be attractive, to be popu 
light of the laboratories’ latest ar, to learn how to sew, to take 
evaluations of the vitamins, of care of a home and of children, are 
fats, including vitaminized marga- important objectives of the book 
rines and other butter or lard al- How to find a job, how to live 
ternates. The quantities of in- happily with others at home and ia 
gredients have been reapportioned school, how to become a worth 
to help in the national need for member of society, are key studies 
conservation. 


WORKBOOK IN 


DRESS AND HOME 


HOME MAKING WORKBOOK 

is Oe IN HOME ECONOMICS workbook to accompany th 

- means in Dress and Home is de 

it the pupil is enthusiastically led tye" WOMAN TOMORROW signed to make the study of cloth 

to write her own textbook by re- Lucretia P. Hunter ing and homemaking easier an 

cording the solutions of her prob- LOOKING TOWARD more interesting. When com 

lems, selecting her own pictures, MARRIAGE pleted it becomes a permanes 

and performing her own experi- Johnson, Randolph, and record of the year’s accomplish 
ments. Pixley ments. 


BOYS’ GUIDE TO LIVING 
Fay Mack Scharmer 


Allyn and Bacon 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 


|FCDDS for THE MODE 
~ 
| =" | | 
| 
ye DRESS “oH 
MAKING | 


